T. S. ELIOT 
By J. M. Tambimuttu 

The door is marked Thomas Stearns, you knock, and enter. 
The office is very small, and there is a single window over¬ 
looking the grey drabness of London’s rooftops. Papers and 
books are strewn about the floor and on the table—proofs of 
books, manuscripts—for you are at the offices of one of 
England’s largest publishers. A tall man, slimly built, with 
dark hair, now slightly greying, rises from the swivel chair to 
greet you. “ How do you do ? ” He motions you to a chair 
with a smile of recognition and sinks back into his seat with a 
slow, careful motion. You are with T. S. Eliot, who is the 
only great English poet living ; that is, the only poet who will be 
read in years to come, even when it is fashionable to ignore him. 

Mr. Eliot’s life has been described by Richard Church as 
one of a “ Search for Foundations.” The young Eliot, ap¬ 
palled by the hollowness of New England culture where 
success counted in terms of sky-scrapers and cigars, gave vent 
to his cynicism in a series of satirical poems, indicating the 
shallowness of middle-class life : 

Miss Nancy Ellicot 

Strode across the hills and broke them, 

Rode across the hills and broke them, 

The barren New England hills— 

Riding to hounds 
Over the cow-pasture. 

Miss Nancy Ellicot smoked 

And danced all the modern dances ; 

And her aunts were not quite sure how they felt about it, 

But they knew that it was modern. ✓ / 

Upon the glazen shelves kept watch 
Matthew and Waldo, guardians of the faith, 

The army of unalterable law. 
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I his is no more than a piece of youthful exuberance expressing 
the spiritual bankruptcy of his American cultural background 
But the first three lines have something of the precise rhythm 
and literary austerity that were to mark Mr. Eliot’s later work. 
1 here is also the use of pure vowel sounds that marks the born 
musician and the poet who feels deeply. I cannot discuss this 
point here, but the innumerable consonantal words and impure 
vowel sounds that Shelley and Swinburne, say, use, show 
not only that they were dynamic rather than static but also 
that their emotional adventures were of a superficial nature. 
Keats and Shakespeare are examples to the contrary. They 
use far more pure vowel sounds. 

Mr. Eliot, in his search for foundations, came back to the 
country of his origin, England, only to witness the death - 
struggles of a culture without values or stability. The Georgian 
poets of the time, in response to the crumbling of older con¬ 
ventions and attitudes, adopted an eclectic traditionalism, 
limited, refined, carefully hedged round, and within their 
narrow confines sang confidently about the rural acres they 
loved best Grantchester or Littleholme, or for romantic 
relief about Far Western places—Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 
The poetry is thin, there is no more in it than meets the eye. 
It is all statement on one level. The idea of the Georgians was 
retrenchment, and they kept their gaze averted from anything 
that might remind them of change. Retrenchment of another 
kind was effected by another group, called the Imagists, who 
endeavoured to seriously narrow down the technique and 
language of poetry to avoid the flabbiness which was the 
result of attempts to practice in a worn-out tradition. The 
Georgians attempted to save tradition by limitation of subject- 
matter, and achieved wateriness, the Imagists attempted the 
same thing by limitation of technique, and achieved hardness 
and precision even though these qualities were often accom¬ 
panied by triviality. Here is an imagist poem by T. E. Hulme, 
who supplied the philosophic background for the movement, 
having learnt it mostly from Oriental sources : 
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I walked abroad, 

And saw the ruddy moon lean over a hedge 
Like a red-faced farmer. . . 

O God, make small 

The. old star-eaten blanket of the sky, 

That I may fold it round me and in comfort lie. 

Now pass I to the final river 
Ignominiously, in a sack, without a sound, 

As any peeping Turk to the Bosphorus. 

The images are precise and communicate visual impressions 
accurately, but they do not cohere together organically to give 
a total experience. 

Mr. Eliot was influenced by these Imagists, as he was by 
the trench Symbolists. But instead of concentrating on the 
expressive power of the single image, as they did, he concen¬ 
trated rather on the relation of these images to the poem as a 
whole. He gave the poems an organic quality. With his fine 
sense o form and of attitude (both qualities absent from 
Imagist verse), he was able to give his poetry a dynamic quality 
se om 1 ever found among his contemporaries when he 
started writing. Mr. Eliot gave imagism a dialectic. Let me 
read a few lines from his “ The Hollow Men ” : 

We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alas ! 

Our dried voices, when 

we whisper together 

are quiet and meaningless, 

as wind in dry grass 

Or rats' feet over broken glass 

In our dry cellar. 

When Mr. Eliot writes “ We are the hollow men | We are the 
stuffed men we cannot say whether they are just and accurate 
images until we have read the whole poem. Other adjectives 
might be equally descriptive of the kind of men he wants to 
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describe, but these are the only appropriate ones in the context, 
and they combine effectively with the other images in the poem 
to express his mood. The Imagists wrote in naturalistic 
images, Mr. Eliot uses organic imagery. This is, of course 
not a prerogative of Mr. Eliot alone. All great poets use 
images organically. 

Eliot was able to do this, because instead of trying to escape 
tradition (which was the way the Imagists and Georgians 
reacted to the disintegration of values) he returned to an older 
scheme of values which he expressed in his work. He also 
had positive beliefs about which I shall speak later. Thus did 
Mr. Eliot bring dialectic into modern poetry, which had been 
banished from it for some time. 

In his preface to “ For Lancelot Andrews,” Mr. Eliot says 
that his attitude in the book is Classicist in literature, Royalist 
in politics, and Anglo-Catholic in religion. Thus was the 
American wanderer to find his foundations that he had been 
groping after. When he calls himself classicist Mr. Eliot uses 
the word in the sense that T. E. Hulme used it. It is difficult 
to say how much Mr. Eliot owes to Hulme, and it is 
not important to know that. Both writers reject romantic 
individualism and the liberalism which produced the state of 
affairs existing in the early part of the twentieth century Both 
believe in the concept of Original Sin and reject the proposition 
which springs from Rousseau that man is by nature wonderful 
and of unlimited powers, “ and if hitherto he has not appeared 
so, it is because of external obstacles and fetters, which it should 
be the main business of social politics to remove.” Mr. Eliot’s 
(and Hulme’s) is “ the conviction that a man is by nature bad 
or limited, and can consequently only accomplish anything 
of value by disciplines, ethical, heroic or political. In other 
words, it believes in Original Sin.” Mr. Eliot believes in 
discipline, form and control: Da, Datta, Dayadhvam, Dam- 
yata, says the thunder in “ The Waste Land,” which translated 
from the Sanskrit means—give, sympathise, control. And the 
poem ends—“ Shantih, shantih, shantih ’’—which means—“ the 
peace that passeth understanding.” 
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“ The Waste Land ” is the most important single poem of 
the twentieth century, though not his best; it is a hall-mark in 
modern poetry, and it has given its name to a period. The 
basis of the poem is a multiple myth deriving largely from 
Jessie L. Weston’s book, From Ritual to Romance , and partly 
from other sources, such as the Upanishads and Frazer’s 
The Golden Bough. He calls into service almost all the great 
myths of the world, the story of the grail, vegetation myths, 
the Christian story of the resurrection and several others, and 
the whole poem is about the death and resurrection of the 
spirit. In this poem he attempts to speak the voice of ages, 
using all tongues, using all myths, with the voice of universal 
man. If the modern world has no beliefs, he writes in terms 
of all beliefs. The poem does not seem to state a belief, but 
his belief in the importance of belief. “ The Waste Land ” is 
not a pessimistic poem—that there are no values and there 
never can be any. It ends with the thunder speaking its 
message of salvation, and the descent of fertilising rain. 

Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 

Shantih, shantih, shantih. 



SCIENCE AND MODERN POETRY 


By C. H. Waddington 

I want in this talk to consider the influence of science on 
English poetry since the last war. Of course there won’t be 
time to go into it in complete detail. Science is a very large 
and complex part of modern intellectual life, and there are 
innumerable ways in which it influences all the arts. For 
instance, the development of science is continually adding new 
words to the language. Now poets usually employ a richer 
vocabulary than ordinary speech. In some periods, for 
instance, in the eighteenth century, the poets used so many 
peculiar words that they practically amounted to a special 
language, the so-called poetic diction. There was, of course, 
a reaction against that; and just before the last war, the 
Georgian poets were using a language which was as close to 
ordinary speech as they could make it. After that war, a 
new reaction the other way set in—not so much in the words 
poets used, but in the way they used them. Poetry became, 
in fact, extremely difficult for the ordinary man to understand. 
Although this difficulty was mainly in what one might call 
grammar, and not so much in words, one does find that some 
poets did begin using a number of rather technical scien¬ 
tific terms. For instance, you get Empson using words 
like “ irrotational,” “ potential function,” “ asynchronous,” 
“ agglutinate.” And one finds poets using as images the 
phenomena which can usually only be seen inside the labora¬ 
tory. Thus Empson again, in a poem called “ Camping Out,” 
describes a girl cleaning her teeth into a lake, and writes, 
“ Soap tension the star pattern magnifies ” ; referring to the 
formation of a monomolecular layer on the surface of the 
water and its effect on the surface tension. That, I should 
guess, is going a bit too far for most educated people to follow. 
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reconstruction as the Soviet writers do of their Five Year Plan. 
Among the essays, one finds to-day sketches, full of hope and 
enthusiasm, about the guerrilla areas. There are portraits of 
heroes and martyrs of the war, both on land and in the air. 
Many such heroes are very ordinary men, such as the gunner 
in the “ Third Rate Gunner ” and the very touching illiterate 
peasant in Yao Hsueh Hen’s “ Half a Cart of Straw Short,” 
both of which appeared in the New Writing. Shortly before 
the fall of Hong-Kong, I saw a poem in a newspaper which 
illustrates the constructive spirit of war-time Chinese writers. 
It is called “ The Tattooed Wall,” and is by Lin Huo Tze : 

The Tattooed Wall 
Few countries have walls 
More magnificent than those of China ! 

A veteran sailor, 

The pigment of war 
Grained into his chest, 

Needling his body with dragons and tigers, 

A sign of his devotion to his love. 

He never belittles himself, 

And holds his head high in the street, 

Even if roof-beams and columns fall around him, 

The whole city about his feet, 

He with the strongest of voices, 

The largest of eyes, 

Calls to the passers-by in uniform 
And the unarmed citizens. 

Let him be as a revelation to these people, 

For he has survived the bloodiest fighting. 

Every inch of his body bears its stains. 

When they stop to stare at him 
He tells them legends of tattooing ; 

Long ago they were wise, 

Shielding themselves with tattoo 
Against fierce beasts and all besiegers. 

The wall of China to-day 
Likewise stands as a guard. 

Look, his chest is heaving, 

There is a loud voice raised in the open. 

Few countries have walls 
More magnificent than ours ! 


THE MAN IN THE STREET 
By J. M. Tambimuttu 

Po-day I want to say something about the London Under¬ 
ground—not about its technical side, but about the peculiar 
atmosphere of the stations, and the new kind of social life that 
seems to be growing up there as a result of the war. 

I he Underground is London’s principal method of trans¬ 
port. Think of Richmond in Surrey, where the Thames flows 
t irough stately parks and the youths are happy in bathing 
costumes. Or of historic Hampton Court, where Cardinal 
Wolsey entertained King Henry VIII, and the low-lying river 
country surrounding the Tudor Palace. It is good to think of 
these country scenes from the heart of busy London, and one 
may imagine that they are distant memories not to be easily 
recaptured. Yet they are only about half-an-hour’s ride in 
the London Underground, and perhaps a short bus ride, and 
the fare costs less than the price of a pint of beer at your local. 

I have asked several people who have visited London, what 
particular place impressed itself most in their minds, and they 
have always answered, “ The London Underground.” Yes, I 
too shall remember it as the most memorable feature of London 
when I return to Ceylon. 

It is a pleasure to enter a station from the bitter cold outside 
and to feel the warm air swirl round your face. Stations are 
air-conditioned, summer or winter. The temperature is never 
below 60 degrees Fahrenheit or above 70 degrees. The station 
is bright and cheerful after the drabness of the street. You 
may buy your evening paper here from the little sad-faced man 
with the walrus moustache who knows you as a “ regular ” 
and wishes you a cheery “ good-evening.” He has stood there 
wistfully by the station, in the same place, for years. His 
friend has probably gone round the corner for a cup of tea, but 
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he has left a pile of his papers behind on an overturned soap-box. 
People take their paper from the pile and drop a penny on the 
box. I have never noticed anyone being dishonest about 
paying for his paper, whether it is a penny or a twopenny one. 
If you have put down a shilling or a half-crown, you collect 
your own change, and you don’t cheat, because the newspaper 
seller thinks he can trust you. The station is a convenient 
meeting place, and there is a soldier waiting for his sweetheart, 
and beyond him some girls and a young man who are probably 
waiting to keep appointments or perhaps to use the public 
telephones when they are unengaged. If you are in need of 
some books, periodicals or stationery, there is a stationer’s at 
every station entrance. 

Certain stations are even more impressive, and house 
tobacconists, confectioners, fruit-sellers and drapers. South 
Kensington Station proudly displays an antique-shop where 
one may buy a Chinese Buddha as large as a fireplace, or a 
miniature Indian ivory elephant smaller than a pea. Sloane 
Square has a buffet where you can buy “ intoxicating drinks ” 
as the notice says. Further down the line there are display 
windows in Piccadilly Station where one may gaze at the 
latest creations in evening gowns, shoes or hats. There are 
occasional exhibitions of pictures and photographs and Kitchen 
Front Exhibitions at Charing Cross station. 

Three halfpence for a ticket is the modest price you are asked 
to pay for a short journey in the Underground, and for the ex¬ 
perience of watching this triumph of modern engineering skill 
in operation. It used to be a penny in peace-time, and one then 
used to think of the Underground as a penny paradise where 
a penny in a slot-machine worked miracles producing cigarettes, 
matches, dried raisins, chocolates, throat pastilles or your 
name-plate, stamped by yourself. The slot-machines are 
now, alas, empty, but I hope that it will not be long before 
they are full again to work their wonders on unsuspecting 
travellers. The Underground is also a paradise of posters. 

1 he lifts that take you down silently to your train are covered 
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with posters from the roof downwards. Rooms to let with hot 
and cold water at 25s. a week, toothpastes that are promised 
would transform your teeth into pearls, variety shows, concerts 
and other distractions to lighten the boredom of the black-out 
hours, are advertised. Posters also adorn the sides of the 
tunnel down which the escalators or moving staircases run, 
the walls of the tube platform, and the corridors leading up to 
it. As you travel deeper and deeper underground the posters 
get bigger and bigger, until at the tube platform where you 
wait for the train you are confronted with giant cakes of soap, 
bottles of beer and chubby-faced girls of great proportions 
sippmg Ovaltine or lemonade through delicate straws. The 
platforms are brightly lit, unlike the Paris Metro, and the atmo¬ 
sphere is convivial. You always find that your friends are 
good-humoured standing there sixty feet below ground level 
/beside you. It may be that the sense of isolation from the 
more noisy world above makes them care-free ; but I think 
that the large gay posters and the bright lights must induce 
a heightened spirit in people. I have always admired the 
posters issued by the London Transport which are cheerful 
and colourful. Some of the best artists in England have 
contributed to these subterranean art galleries, and I can 
remember seeing posters by Anna Zinkeisen, McKnight 
Kauffer, John Banting, Paul Nash, Fred Taylor who is perhaps 
the best poster artist in England, pictures of circus life by 
Dame Laura Knight and sunny seascapes by Charles Pears. 
What especially pleased me was to notice that modern concep¬ 
tions of art were not taboo with the London Transport Board 
as exemplified in the posters of that delightful team of painters 
who work together, Eckersley and Lombers. 

The war has unfortunately curtailed the issuing of these 
posters, but there is a very jolly set of new posters on the 
Undergrounds by David Langdon presenting Billy Brown of 
London Town, who is a new character to me, although he may 
be founded on tradition also, like the popular concept of the 
British bulldog nature. He is a bowler-hatted, black-coated 
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figure with a cheerful impish face, pin-striped trousers, a 
rolled-up umbrella. He is always giving good advice about 
how to behave to a crowd of less impish looking people who 
don’t carry umbrellas and are not so prominent in their lighter 
clothing. 

I copied this verse about Billy Brown from a Langdon 
poster because it amused me very much : 

Billy is standing in a queue 
As we all must sometimes do. 

. Queueing in these days of Rush 

Means you don’t have any crush. 

And the seconds saved would lend 
Extra wings to journey’s end. 

But, says Billy, see you choose 
The proper one of several queues. 

Talking of London in war-time reminds me of queues and 
queueing, because it is a very English institution. In Paris 
when one wants to board a bus he takes a numbered ticket from 
the “ stop ” post and waits for it. This is a fair scheme to 
ensure that those who come first, board first. But this arrange¬ 
ment is not suited to London. It is cumbersome and difficult 
to operate as passengers increase. London prefers the queue, 
and the Londoner has usually preferred it. The national 
quality of order and fairness among the people finds public 
expression in the queue, and jockeying for position in the 
Underground ticket halls is practically unknown. There 
seems to have been a queue for Noah’s ark. Noah deserves to 
be famous if only for that. The queue is symbolic of the war 
spirit prevailing among the Londoners, and that is why I have 
mentioned it. Londoners will queue with perfect nonchalance 
for hours on end on a cold day, and with good humour, to see 
a play or a picture. Nowadays they troop cheerfully into the 
Underground carrying their bedding, to shelter for the night. 
Entrance is by tickets which are issued free on application, 
and which allocate a reserved place for each individual. When 
the bombing first began they were not allowed to shelter in the 
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“ Tubes.” But the shelterers had their own way because 
they bought penny fares and made legal their entry into the 
station platforms. A system of season tickets was then intro¬ 
duced, and it has eliminated the tiresome queueing that was 
once necessary to secure places. 

The shelterers are well looked after. Most stations have 
a resident medical officer and nurses. From six to ten in the 
evening and from five to seven in the morning they are served 
with hot meat pies, fruit tarts, cakes, buns and cups of tea or 
cocoa for a very low charge. Since there is not room on the 
platforms for canteens, waitresses bring refreshments round to 
the shelters in wicker baskets slung round their shoulders. 
Food train Specials are provided by the London Transport to 
bring the food to distribution centres. Gramophone concerts 
have been arranged by the ENSA, and those of the shelterers 
capable of providing entertainment are allowed to exercise their 
talents. Classes for children have also been arranged in some 
shelters. Many of the Underground stations were gaily 
decorated last Christmas, and the neon lights specially erected 
for the occasion blazed out the season’s greetings. There was 
even dancing on the platform for all. 

A new spirit of comradeship has been born among the 
shelterers. It is obvious that many go there not to escape the 
bombs, but because they like being together, and exchanging 
conversation. This is the new spirit, I think, that will emerge 
from this present world chaos, and it is a state I feel sure we 
are all looking forward to. 
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WOMAN AND 
BEAUTY 

Tambim uttu 


T he story of Woman’s creation has been variously 
told; but the following account is my favourite. In 
the beginning Brahma created man. But when he 
came to the fashioning of woman he found that he had no 
more solid materials left. So Brahma took: 

The clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety of 
sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of 
winds and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the 
peacock, and the hardness of adamant, and the sweetness of 
honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and the warm glow of 
fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chattering of jays, 
and the cooing of the kokila, and the hypocrisy of the crane, 
and the fidelity of the chakravaka; and compounding all 
these together, Brahma made woman and gave her to man. 

Eight days later the man returned to Brahma: “My Lord, 
the creature you gave me poisons my existence. She chatters 
without rest, she takes all my time, she laments for nothing 
at all, and is always ill; take her back;’’ and Brahma took the 
woman back. 

But eight days later the man came again to the god and 
said: “My Lord, my life is very solitary since I returned this 
creature. I remember she danced before me, singing. I 
recall how she glanced at me from the corner of her eye, how 
she played with me, clung to me. Give her back to me,’’ and 
Brahma returned the woman to him. Three days only pass¬ 
ed and Brahma saw the man coming to him again. “My 
Lord,” said he, “I do not understand exactly how it is, but 
I am sure that the woman causes me more annoyance than 
pleasure. I beg you to relieve me of her!” 


But Brahma cried: “Go your way and do the best you can.” 
And the man cried: “I cannot live with her!” “Neither can 
you live without her!” replied Brahma. 

And the man went away sorrowful, murmuring: “Woe is 
me, I can neither live with her nor without her.” 

Another Indian myth relates how woman was created’ out 
of the reflections of man gazing into pools of water when, 
like Narcissus, he sought company for himself. 

The woman as soon as she was made began to cry, and she 
said, “Alas! Alas! I am and I am not.” Then the Creator 
said: “Thou foolish intermediate creature, thou art a nonen¬ 
tity only when thou standest alone. But when thou art 
united to man thou art real in participation with his 
substance.” And thus, apart from her husband a woman is a 
nonentity, and a shadow without substance; being nothing 
but the image of himself reflected in the mirror of illusion. 

These myths don’t, however, tally with the classical con¬ 
ception of woman, that had its origin in the earliest customs 
and beliefs, passing through the Epics, left its mark on the 
classical, mediaeval and modern periods. Even the stern and 
austere Brahman version of the Law Book of Manu (the first 
version according to Sir William Jones existed about 1580 
BC) gives her an honoured place: 

Then only is a man perfect , when he is three people 
united 

— The wife t himself , and his son; so have wise Brahmans 
said: 
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'The husband is even one person with his wife." 
Married women should be honoured with solicitude 
With gifts from fathers, husbands, brothers and 
brothers of husbands 
When these desire abundant prosperity. 

Where women are honoured, there the gods are pleased 
And where they are not honoured all sacred rites are 
fruitless. 

Houses cursed by women of the family, to whom as 
their due 

Homage has not been given, will perish entirely: 

Struck down y it would seem, by a magic sacrifice. 

Where the husband is contented with his wife, in every 
family. 

And the wife with the husband — happiness reigns 
forever. 

Throughout the maze of literary and artistic creation at 
various periods we catch glimpses of the Indian ideal of 
female beauty which seems to have remained constant. To 
begin with, it has been defined in memorable sayings: 

“Thy well-combed hair, thy splendid eyes with their 
arches curved almost to thine ear t thy rows of teeth entire¬ 
ly pure and regular, thy breasts adorned with beautiful 
flowers. ’’ 

“Thy body anointed with saffron and thy waist belt that 
puts the swans to shame. ’’ 

“Moon-facedy elephant-hipped, serpent-necked, antelope- 
footedy swan waistedy lotus-eyed.’’ 

Through the amazing proliferation of poet’s metaphor 
and simile, it is still possible to get an idea, however faint, of 
the type of woman meant. 

We come across many descriptions of the ideal woman in 
the two great epics, the Mahabharata (c 300 BC), and the 
Ramayana (c 1000 BC). Tapati, the daughter of the sun 
god, has “lotus-leaf’ eyes ... deep-black and big ... thighs 
like banana-stems (the texture of the skin is meant) ...” “She 
has “swelling, long lips.” 

Broad hips were then the ideal, a delicate skin, and long, 
black almond-shaped eyes: 

Oh! Leila! 

In your eyes are three things, 

Black diamonds of Hindustan, 

Figured silks of Lahore, 

Flames of Fusi-Yama: 

The mountain flames are their brightness, 

The figured silks of Lahore their dusk, 

The black diamonds of Hindustan their colour, 

Oh! Leila! 

Nepalese Song. 

Much attention and art has been given to the eyes, which 
are the most prominent feature of Indian women. Very thin, 
plucked eyebrows seem to have been the fashion from the 
earliest times: 

You look: and black arrows of bees shoot out; 

Bend your eyebrow; and Cupid shatters his deadly 
bow! 

Kalidasa, fourth to fifth century * 

*Tr by the author 


To obtain eyes “like fishes with their long, flashing glide” 
and increase the size, a fine pencil mark was made outwards 
from the corners of the lids. To increase the depth of eyes 
the lids were stained blue with the juice of the wild plum. To 
make them dark and bright surm or collyrium (sulphuret of 
antimony) was applied on the eyelashes even as it is today. A 
silver stick or brush is dipped into the collyrium and passed 
along the lids and beyond the angle of the eyes to give them 
the large almond shape which is the delight of the painters, 
sculptors and poets: 

Her lovely eyes shone white beside 
The surm that dyed them, bees, as it were, 

Mistaking them for spotless water-lilies. 

Vidapathi, 15th century* 

From the Epics, as well as the sculptures and frescoes, we 
learn of the ever-recurring convention of the fulsome breasts 
of a beautiful woman that make her bend with their weight. 
Also fulsome is her belly, exquisitely ringed with three folds 
of the skin, an ideal which is seen to advantage, for instance, 
in the much reproduced first century BC sculpture from 
Bihar of a female attendant, at present in the Patna 
Museum, or in the following quatrain by Bhartrihari: 

Fair is her body as a deserted river 
Whereon the moonbeams quiver; 

About her waist three furrows in a row, 

Like circling billows go. 

Seventh century** 

Her ankles are sfim and the insteps of her feet highly arch¬ 
ed. As one poet has put it, beautiful feet have insteps so 
arched that water flows under them. In fact the convention 
had become so set by the time of the Ramayana that we are 
told Sita stood gracefully on “her twelve,” without further 
amplification, by which is meant of course her 10 toes and 
two heels connected by the arch of the foot. The heavenly 
hetaera, Urvasi, had all these auspicious characteristics: 

When the moon had risen, and early night had come, the 
broad-hipped one went forth and sought out the house of 
Pritha’s son. Shining with her soft, curly, long hair, 
wherein she wore many jasmine flowers, the heart- 
breaker went her way. With the moon of her coun¬ 
tenance, and the delight of the movements of its brows, 
and the sweetness of the words tripping from her mouth, 
with her charm and her soft loveliness, she seemed to be 
challenging the moon as she walked along. As she went 
along, her breasts, scented with a heavenly salve, dark- 
nippled, rubbed with heaven 9 s sandalwood, and shining 
from her necklace, were shaken up and down. Through 
the upborne burden of her breasts, and the sharp 
movements of them she was bowed down at every step, she 
with the surpassing splendour of the centre of her body, 
gloriously girdled around by three folds. Below shim¬ 
mered, spread out like a mountain, swelling high like a 
hillside, the place of the temple of the god of love, ringed 
by dazzling splendour, adorned by the girdle’s band, 
tempting with heart-stirrings even the divine Rishis... 
Her feet, in which the ankles were deep embedded, and 
whose toes made red and long-stretched expanses, glit¬ 
tered, being hung with small bells, and arched like the 
turtle’s back. 

The Mahabharata c 300 BC* ** 

*Tr from the Sanskrit by Ananda Coomaraswamy 

**Tr from the Sanskrit by P E More 169 

***Tr from the Sanskrit by JJ Mayer 




The artists of the Kangra 
Valley, during the latter half 
of the Moghul period, 
produced paintings which in a 
unique blend of the sensuous 
and the spiritual, glorify 
woman's beauty, revelling in 
the loveliness of the female 
form and the delights of love: 
Below left: “Ragini Telangi". 

A girl is seated on a "chauki", 

■ having her body massaged 


with oil. One of the attendants 
holds a “ thali, " with oil in a 
bowl, while the other rubs the 
girl's arm. The nude is never 
painted in Kangra painting for 
its own sake, but it is subjects 
like these which provide an 
opportunity for the artists to 
paint the beauty of the female 
figure. 

Below right: “Ragini Kamodi". 
The yearnings of love. A 


female attendant is dyeing the 
soles of the girl's feet with 
henna, a cosmetic which is 
also applied to the palms of 
the hands. The girl reclines 
against a bolster in a 
languorous mood, with her 
arms raised, displaying her 
bust and her delicate, 
attractive body. She smiles, 
her eyes full of the unsatisfied 
longings of love. 


The big hips and big bosom were of course accompani¬ 
ment to the wasp-waist: the perfect hour-glass figure which 
was until very recently the European and American ideal: 
O paragon of women! Thy waist was 
Too slender and curved even at Thy birth; 

It's now a vanishing line what with Thy 
Heavy breasts! It’s now come to be fragile 


Like the tree on the bank of a gushing stream 
That has washed all earth from its roots away. 

Kama has wanton made Thy golden breasts 
Hard so that they might tear Thy bodice , and 
Expose Thy arm-pits. But , he could not harm 
Thy waist; for it’s safe bound by three cardamon lines. 

Shankarachariar , eighth century* 
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*From the Sanskrit. Quoted from The Bride's Book of Beauty 
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Since it may be thought Indians pay too much attention 
to human anatomy, it should perhaps be mentioned that 
they associate the divine with its perfect proportions. It is 
also necessary to bear in mind the style of clothing favoured 
in South Asia which was a direct outcome of the climate: 

Dress of characteristic South Asian type leaves the upper 
part of the body generally free and covers the lower, up to 
a little above the knees with a simple garment of mostly 
white and unsewn cotton. Wrappers of various kinds were 
generally worn over one or both shoulders thus providing 
for an easily enfoldable protection in the case of sudden 
cold spells, especially in the winter. The method of two 
garments, of which one is generally not worn, or carried 
as a fold only, is a characteristic adaptation to the quickly 
changing temperature and sudden spells of the otherwise 
tropical climate of South Asia. The beauty of well-trained 
and sun-tanned chest and shoulders was further stressed 
by the frequent use of white flower garlands, or shining 
metal jewellery, on the bare skin. In that way aesthetic at¬ 
tention was concentrated on the natural beauty of propor¬ 
tion, line and colour of the human body, rather than on 
the display of costly material in unnatural shapes, such as 
have been characteristically developed in the dress 
fashions of Europe, Northern Asia, including classical 
China and Japan...thereby upsetting the body f s inner 
harmony and meaning. If man was made in the image of 
God, the south Asian artist has perceived something of the 
divine in the proportions and positions of the body which 
do not bear heavy clothing. Buddhist and contemporary 
sculpture reached certainly the peak of utilisation of the 
human body as a symbol for the eternal.* 

In the Epics we are told that a beautiful woman is arched 
in six places: at the back of the hands, the top of the feet, 
the belly, the breasts, buttocks and eyes; she has seven things 
fine and delicate: skin, hair, fingers, toes, and the joints of 
fingers and toes; three things deep: voice, character and 
navel; five things red: palm of hand, corner of the eye, 
palate, tongue and lips. A similar catalogue of charms is 
given of the heroine Draupadi: 

Her ankles do not stand out, and her thighs are firm and 
hard. Three things in her are deep (voice, understanding 
and navel), six high-arched (nose, eyes, ears, nails, 
breasts, the joint of the neck), five red (the palms of the 
hands, the soles of the feet, the corners of eyes, the 
tongue, the nails); she speaks unclearly as the swan, her 
brows and eyes are round-arched, red as the bimba fruit 
are her lips, her neck is like shell, her veins are hidden, 
her face is like the full moon. Glorious she is as a mare 
from Kashmir.** 

In the Epics, too, we find the earliest mention of the idea, 
popular among the poets, that a woman should have the 
graceful walk of an elephantt 

The Agni Purana repeats the same theme centuries later: 

*U R Ehrenfels in United Asia, Bombay, 1950 
**Tr by JJ Mayer 

■fin the East where woman's garments permit freedom of movement and 
sympathetic co-operation of the muscular system this is an apt comparison. 
In the West the natural swing of the hips, only possible in conjunction with 
the free, lithe play of the muscles of the foot and torso, is restricted and 
becomes jerky...The elephant has an exquisite sense of balance and most 
supple joints, and can even make obeisance with profound dignity. 

F H Andrews in Journal of Indian Art, London. 


And so the Lotus-Eyed One, to Him of the lotus eyes 
Walked up, with the proud step of the elephant. 

And the Dark One, with tear-filled eyes, spoke to him 
the Dark One. 

Mahabharata * 

A woman, beautiful both in the formation and develop¬ 
ment of her person, and walking with her full and round¬ 
ed thighs and hips, in the gait of a she-elephant in rut, 
and possessing eyes agile and full of desire like those of a 
pigeon intoxicated with the wine of youth, should be 
deemed specially fortunate... 

Agni Purana** 

Though the elephant is considered clumsy by the people 
who do not know him, he is as graceful as a ballerina, as 
anyone who has seen him walk slowly along the narrow bund 
of a ricefield would know. He is so much a symbol of 
strength, grace and symmetry in India that women’s arms 
and thighs have often been compared to elephant’s trunks. 

The ideal woman’s voice has been defined with care. The 
soft, low and musical — the “husky” voice seems to have 
been the most admired. Draupadi spoke “unclearly as the 
swan,” as we have already seen. In commending the Lotus 
and Art-types of women as the best among the four types 
mentioned, the classical works on the subject compare their 
voices to the swan’s and the peacock’s. Though the voices of 
these birds are by no means pleasant to hear the poets have 
admired them because of the pitch. It is for this reason the 
voice has also been compared to a parrot’s: 

The ineffable sweetness of your words seems the voice 
of a parrot caged in your throat, 

And so the God of Love has placed the bimba*** fruit as 
your nether lip just to tempt that bird from within. 

Muka: Ary a Statkam (15th century)**** 

We find that the Indian woman was fond of cosmetics. 
From the earliest times she used various fards to keep her 
complexion clear and transparent. Mudpacks for the face 
were in use during the time of the Buddha (563-483 BC) and 
the Ananga Ranga besides mentioning different beauty 
creams for the face describes hair-oils, restorers and dyes; 
formulae for various skin-foods; depilatories; and remedies 
for the removal of pimples, freckles, etc. The place of 
lipstick in her toilet was taken by the shell of green walnuts, 
betel leaf, or the bark of the walnut tree. Nails were col¬ 
oured red with henna and pink with myrhh, or petals of red 
roses steeped in vinegar: 

When she puts henna on her hands and dives in the river 
One would think one saw fire twisting and running in 
the water. 

Dilsoz, 18th century***** 

The soles of the feet were reddened with scented lac, and 
very pretty they look nowadays too since the custom persists 
among dancers: 

*Tr by the author 

**Tr by Manmatha Hath Dutt 

***The Momordica Monadelphia is a fruit about two inches long; when ripe 
it becomes vermilion-red. 

****T r from the Sanscrit by K Chandrasekhar an and V H Subramania Sastri 
*****Tr by Powys Mathers 




Below left: “The village 
beauty. ” A beautiful milage 
girl guards the paddy field. A 
mauve fillet covers her head 
and a garland of flowers 
enhances her beauty. On the 
terrace of the house in the 
background is Krishna, seated 
with an old woman, a 
messenger, who describes the 
beauty of the girl to him: 

“A garland of water- lillies 


adorns her breast, 

And flowers of sann-hemp 
bedeck her forehead; 

Thus standing, that lovely 
damsel, with elevated bosom, 
Keeps watch on the field. ” 
Below right: “The radiant 
beauty. ” Surrounded by 
utensils, a pile of brinjals 
stored against the wall, a 
beautiful girl is cooking. Her 
jet-black tresses reach her 


waist; her face is serene and 
beautiful; her simple white 
dress enhances her loveliness. 

In the background, Krishna, 
the cowherd, is sitting under a 
tree. The female messenger is 
describing the girl: 

“Clad in a newly-washed 
garment, the Nayika is 
cooking; 

The kitchen is shining with the 
radiance of her lovely face. ” 


Cloud f tired of wandering , rest on balconies perfumed 
with flower y s pollen , 

And bearing marks of red lac from their dainty feet 
walking on them! 

Kalidasa , fourth to fifth century * 

The Indian perfumes, mention of which we find in the 
Epics, were of course exotic. There were perfumes for dif¬ 
ferent hours of the day, for different seasons, for different 
kinds of dresses and for different types of women. To quote 
Bride's Book of Beauty, the cool attar of Keora is a well- 
known perfume for the summer morning and goes with sum¬ 
mer dresses and a fair, slim form and a reflective tempera¬ 
ment. The attar of roses is suited to mid-day, goes well with 



*Tr by the author 
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velvet and reflects to advantage a vivacious, dark brown, full 
face. The delicate attars of Motia and Chambeli are suited 
to the shades of afternoon and the evening, violet, blue or 
green dresses. And they become mature women of 30 or 40. 
The fascinating aroma of Molsary is subtly conducive to rest 
in the tense, heavy Indian summer. It goes with rustling 
silks...The attar of Kasturi is appropriate for the hours of 
work, and should be used on yellow or saffron robes. It is 
specially suited to men and women who profess the arts 
which require deep meditation. The attar Champa is a per¬ 
fume for the open air and the garden...is young and inno¬ 
cent. The attar Henna is a sports scent. The attar Fitna goes 
with highly emotional natures. The attar Pantiz is a gay and 
naughty perfume with an active and tingling freshness. The 































































attar Musk evokes a tenuous emotion like that aroused by 
flowing water, music or any pure form, tinged with a faint 
uneasiness: 

Even now I remember her on her beds 
Her body exhuding a fragrance of musk 
Mixed with the curdy essence of santal: 

Whose eyes while she was being kissed 
Like two birds inserting beak into beak, 

Looked beautiful, with their lashes 
Shut fast, in her ecstasy. 

I still remember her at the great moment of love 
Her slender shape and restless eyes; 

Her body balmed with musk and blend of saffron, 

Her mouth with camphor-scented betel; 

And O her lovely lower lip! 

Bilhana, 11th century* 

As for the mode of dressing, we find that silks, wools, cot¬ 
tons, and garlands of pearls, precious stones, or flowers were 
used in such a way as to emphasise the symmetry of the 
form. Jewellry was used on the hair, ears, the breasts, nose, 
around the neck, the waist, arms, wrists, the ankles: 

Woman Playing with a Ball 
Clearly do I see, O ball, your intention 
Set on kissing the lower lip of that young lady, 

Since struck by that red-lotus-like feminine hand, 

You bound back to her, again and again. 

Keeping her breasts’ covering, slipping down, time and 
again, in its place, 

And in its proper place, every ornament that was in 
disorder; 

Singing softly one song or other, running here and 
there, 

She is driving forward the ball set with jewels. 

Her breasts made visible with their covering slipping 
„ down; 

Charmingly visible her thighs, with their garment 
upwards flying; 

Her limbs’ beauty seen to advantage, by jewels on her 
body disarrayed... 

Here and there wandering, with each step, she makes 
the hearts of youths also to wander. 

From your hands’ touch, O celestial one, this ball fired 
with great affection, 

And as if begging for leave to flirt with you, falls first 
at your feet; 

And taking your side-glances for your consent to it, 

The ball now further tries to kiss your mouth. 

First holding in her hand, her dress become loose, her 
girdle dropping off, 

Then with chin swung backwards, pressing over 
shoulder , the skirt of her dress, 

This maiden, with tossed flowers in her hair, thick 
tresses dancing, as she whirls about easily, 

With her whole body sweating, is playing at her sweet 
will with the ball. 

Holding the ball in her hand which looked dulled like 
the moon, overpowered by her face’s beauty, 

Slightly inclined her head, through bashfulness and 
curiosity: 

Who is it she has made the receiver of those long 
side-glances, 

*Tr from the Sanskrit by the author and G V Vaidya 


Springing from eyes vieing with blade of golden 
champak — tip darkened with black bee on it? 

These sports of the doe-eyed, skirts dancing free, at 
each shift braids getting disarranged, 

In which, each time the right hand’s tossed, bracelets 
create a great din;Panting, blurred words from lips; 
heads of hair shatter 

with ball thrown lightly to hands of the other side, 
And garlands of flowers swing free — 

Such sports of the deer-eyed, playing with a ball, 

Give a lot of amusement! 

From the Sanskrit. Author unknown* 

Maidens in cloth of fine weave, woven by hand 
And too fine to be distinguished by the eye. 

From Manimekalai. ** 

Silk weavers who do tremendously fine work 
In the weaving of silk cloths, of wool and of cotton. 

From Silapathikaram.** 

And there was of course the red spot of kum-kum on the 
forehead that is to this day worn by women: 

Fair-face, red brow-spot, there — 

Behind, the heavy jet-black hair — 

Vidyapati, 15th century*** 

The hair was cared for elaborately with the use of oils, 
unguents and pomades. It was shampooed and dried with 
the aromatic smoke of aloes-wood, just as women in India, 
today, dry their hair with bokhur smoke. 

Often pomaded, wavy, thick black hair 
Sweet with it, and the fragrant smoke of 
The scented black core of aloes-wood... 

From the Tamil of Pattu-pattu, first century AD** 

The coiffure was of the most amazing diversity of styles: 
worn in masses of ringlets in front; two large buns on either 
side of the neck, decorated with flowers, pearls and precious 
stones; peaked buns on top wound with strings of pearls and 
flowers; side tufts; buns; rolls etc. To describe the hair styles 
of ancient India would in itself need the scope of a book: 

Weaving lovely strands of flowers, of many 
colours, 

Delicately, in our black braids, gathered on top. 

The woman with bracelets, whose braided hair 
Falls like the elephants’ trunk, down her shapely 
back. 

Salt-selling women who walk about 
Their coiffure in the five different modes. 

From Pattu-pattu** 

Many methods for curling the hair were in use. One con¬ 
sisted of winding thin strips of banana leaf into the hair. 
The quickly drying leaf curled up in the Indian climate pro¬ 
ducing a crop of curls. Thus was born the earliest known 
method for curling the hair. 

The Vedic hymns (1500 BC) tell us that women swathed 
their hair in the “gossamer” of lotus fibre which was soft and 
lustrous, adding to its sheen. 

*Tr from the Sanskrit by the author and G V Vaidya 
**Tr from the Tamil by the author 
***Tr from the Sanskrit by Ananda Coomaraswamy 
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BUFFIE JOHNSON 


It is evident from Miss Buffie Johnson’s restrained 
and ecstatic water-colours, and the more epic world 
of her canvases, that it is chiefly from the world of 
water and light that show draws her inspiration. 
The dwellers of the sea-caves, with their womb¬ 
like concavities, the pebble, evoking Time and the 
elements to which it owes its identity. The purely 
oceanic fugue of Vortex of the Sea-Bird, Related in 
its spiral ascent to some immense construction by 
Gabo; the monolithic crustaceans and marine butter¬ 
flies; the rare pearl of the Continual Questing, with 
its mysterious eye, the ambergris with its receptivity 
its power to hold and sustain, all these are notes in 
her enchanted and original lyricism. 

Like the Chinese caliigrapher whose patient study 
and meditation on the articulation of grass and 
bamboo gave him his different styles charged with 
the meaning of plant life, and, indeed, with no less 
an intelligence, and delicacy, Miss Johnson’s art is 
given its precision by her love and knowledge of 
her subject. Eacg picture is like a house in which 
she has lived in and worked. 

Pictures like The Dance in which the light trapped 
in diamond resembles the chakras or wheels of 
light; Communicating Cages (Dorothy Norman ) in 
which the cage of the body is counterpointed with 
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the cages of the external world—cells of air force 
1 ®. t < ' an anst °cratic and purist conception of 
reahty, like the world through the less luminous 
but more profound Inner Eye (which is the left’ 
the picture); Mediterranean landscape in which 
the concretion of beaches, rock, townships, water 

liL SCen H g f , he enormous cr 7 stal of profound 
hght and tranquility these are passionate state- 
ments full of meaning. 

a fine V lSr t fl! ight 3 8pilal ascendin g> allied to 
> P °, etry are the characteristics of 
Miss Johnson s work. It is not difficult to see that 
here we have a rare spirit, not unlike that in the 
work of our greatest contemporary poet of her own 
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then. Hie vibration transmitted it¬ 
self through the earth. The pave¬ 
ment trembled under my feet be lore 
I could see any single thing ap¬ 
proaching or identify the muttering 
advance of sound that seemed to 
push the very air ahead. 

Now the mass neared, rose into a 
throbbing chorus, and here at last 
they came: all dark but for the cat’s- 
eye blackout lights of the leading 
vehicles, two abreast, three abreast, 
the humps of a vast cavalcade of 
tanks, looming mud-caked, clanking, 
with barely visible shapes rising from 
their hatches under the long guns, 
grinding, barely missing lampposts 
and pillars. A division of General 
Patton s Third Army had arrived for 
the relief ol Bastogne. 

They thundered past under the 
hands of their shadowy leaders at 
a speed never seen before at night, 
fifty, a hundred, more hundreds, 
shaking the substrata as shutters 
flew open and then stayed open 
when the people cowering behind 
them saw that the Americans were 
here and now moving the right way. 

The Direction unlatched its door¬ 
way and joined me on the spattered 
sidewalk. “One had not thought it 
possible,” murmured the frock-coat¬ 
ed one. “One had almost resigned 
oneself. Mats e’est formidable !”"The 
shape of a jeep, overtaking the pro¬ 
cession, had come cantering down 
the sidewalk to make for the main 
intersection near us, where trucks 
and halftracks were piling up in 
traffic. A figure bounded out of it, 
shiny-helmeted, with constellations 
of stars along his shoulders and more 
at his collar. It leaped to the center 
of the snarl through a haze of ex¬ 
hausts, and began flailing its arms 
after the manner of a traffic cop and 
shouting oaths all around in a fal¬ 
setto scream, until the vast assem¬ 
blage straightened out and roared 
on. 

“And who was that?” asked The 
Direction. “A general,” I said, with¬ 
out telling him that it was this par¬ 
ticular army’s general. One did not 
discuss military matters with the 
local population. “Formidable” he 
repeated. “And how original. In 
Europe, such a thing on the part of 
an officer of high rank would not be 
possible.” 

“Tonight,” I said—or think I said 
—“everything is possible.” 
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Elizam—a Reminiscence 
Of Childhood in Ceylon 


T. TAMBIMUTTU 

T^lizam had no choice in the mat- 
■*" J ter - Her wishes, her own deci¬ 
sion to dispose of her future as she 
wanted, if she had thought about it 
at all, had not been given a mo¬ 
ment’s thought by anybody. I was 
only a child, but people were always 
asking me what I wanted to be when 
I grew up, and they seemed to be 
very much interested when I replied 
“a doctor” or “an engineer.” I had 



that freedom of choice, but Elizam 
had not, and it made me furious. 

Although she was ten years older 
thanT was, I felt that I understood 
her, and I was sure that Elizam did 
not wish to leave us. But the fate 
that had seemingly blessed her two 
elder sisters had now overtaken her, 
and she looked miserable on the 
morning she was married. Her big 
eyes, framed by long lashes, had lost 
their usual brilliance. 

She was dressed as I had never 
seen her before. A gay wedding sari 
had replaced the simple bodice and 
sarong she had worn ever since I 
could remember. Rubies set in gold 
hung from her ears. Gold bangles 
tinkled at her wrists. Around her 
neck she wore the traditional gold 
ornaments—a choker with pendant, 
a triple gold chain, and the thali or 
wedding necklace. The jewelry had 
been given as a dowry by my 
mother. Elizam would have been 


given more if she had been married 
off in our village like her sisters. 
They had received cottages on 
Grandfather-with-the-Beard’s estate 
for as long as it belonged to our 
family, as well as the right to farm 
a bit of the land. 

For Elizam Mother provided only 
clothes and jewelry. It was sufficient 
that Mother had found her a hus¬ 
band who could support her and her 
children. Elizam’s chocolate com¬ 
plexion was not popular in the mar¬ 
riage market, so that even a poor 
farmer was a “catch” on which 
Mother congratulated herself. But 
Elizam did not seem grateful. 

F hated the bridegroom as soon as 
A 1 se * eyes on him. He was a 
chuwalai, or fair-complexioned man, 
not much taller than Elizam, who 
was big for a Ceylonese girl. He ar¬ 
rived in his bullock cart from his 
farm at Kantalai, about twenty miles 
from Trincomalee, to have a look at 
Elizam before giving his consent. I 
could tell from the way Elizam hid 
in the kitchen and refused to come 
out that she didn’t want to get mar¬ 
ried. 

Mother called to the girl several 
times as if she had some household 
task for her, but Elizam knew there 
was a suitor around the place and 
wouldn t emerge. Then Mother asked 
me to call her, but Elizam knew that 
I had been put up to it. 

When it was time for tea, it was 
her cousin Sita who served it. Elizam 
still hid in the kitchen, and no 
amount of threats from Mother 
could make her come out. But 
Mother was not really angry. She 
was hugely amused at Elizam’s shy¬ 
ness, a natural and proper attribute 
of a bride-to-be. But Elizam was not 
just being coy. She didn’t want to 
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. t married at all. She had been 
ith us most of her life—in Atchuve- 
, in Singapore, and in Malaya—and 
e wanted to stay on. 

The farmer could have peeped 
ito the kitchen, but that would 
ave been undignified. It is not real¬ 



ly necessary to see a bride before 
marriage. If she is seen at all, it is 
only by accident—at most an acci-. 
dent that had been staged by one of 
the parties. The farmer waited pa¬ 
tiently, however, chewing his betel 
leaf and tobacco as if he belonged 
to the house. 

I can’t remember what eventually 
brought Elizam out. It may have 
been the arrival of the vegetable or 
oil seller. Anyway the farmer saw 
her full, strapping figure by the 
kitchen door—the kitchen was a sep¬ 
arate building—and he went away 
well content, having given his 
promise. He may not even have 
noticed the beautiful molding of her 
oval face. 

Good-by, Good-by 

When Elizam got married she was 
saying good-bv to her childhood. 
Like her sisters and cousins, she 
must have joined us when she was 
two or three. Her parents and the 
parents of her cousins lived in 
cottages on Grandfather-with-the- 
Beard’s estate in Atchuvely village. 
Their children were sent into the 
service of my grandfather or that of 
his children up in Trincomalee. If 


they received any pay at all, it was 
sent to their parents, but they had a 
comfortable home and as soon as 
they reached the age of seventeen 
or eighteen were married off with a 
small dowry. That was one duty we 
had toward them. 

E lizam called us by our own 
names, which was forbidden our 
other servants. Though she did not 
attend school, as we did, it was she 
who dressed us for school. She 
saw to it that we got there safe and 
was always there by the school gates 
at four to see us home again. In the 
mornings, between classes, she or 
her cousin Sita brought our glasses 
of milk. 

She rubbed our bodies with ses¬ 
ame oil on Saturdays and then 
bathed us after we had run about 
under the morning sun for an hour 
or two. Earlier in the day she had 
boiled limes, cheehakai pods, and 
bassia meal. She shampooed our 
hair with the mixture and then 
rubbed in the limes. The rinses left 
our hair softer and glossier than any 
patent shampoo could have done. It 
was she who arranged our visits to 
the harbor and the various beaches 
of Trincomalee. Once a year when 
we camped in the jungle at Madhu 
or Paalai Oothu, it was she who slept 
with us beside the campfire. When 
the wild boar was brought in, it was 
Eli/am who broiled the first pieces, 
though she was not the regular cook, 
and she always gave me the largest 
piece. She packed parcels of the meat 
to 'send to relatives and dried the 
rest under the sun. When we 
brought back birds from our shoots 
she cooked them for us, or when we 
brought green mangoes that we had 
stoned down from a nearby grove 
she secretly dressed them with salt 
and chili for a relish which we loved 
dearly but which was forbidden by 
Mother. 

She was always preparing surprises 
for us. As we dug into our dinner of 
rice and several curries, with her 
fond voice coaxing us on. we would 
come across all kinds of delicacies 
hidden under the rice—eggs, chicken 
legs, fried shrimps, cuttlefish or roe, 
soft-shelled crabs, stuffed bitter 
gourd, fried wild boar, fish baked in 
ashes, meat wrapped in leaves, or a 
quail so tiny that you could eat its 
wafer-thin bones. 


On Kool Day 

\ 

Elizam was the household expert 
on the preparation of that king of 
soups we called kool, whose only 
occidental equivalent I can think of is 
Provencal bouillabaisse. This main- 
dish soup is a north Ceylon special¬ 
ty, and Elizam knew all its village 
mysteries. 

On our family’s kool day, a day to 
which we looked forward because 
there were no tiresome solid chunks 
of meat and vegetable to eat, Elizam 
superintended all the stages of its 
preparation, from the buying of fish 
to its eating. It was her special day 
in the kitchen. The matrix of the 
soup was made of a flour ground 
from the plumules of palmyra seeds. 
In it floated grains of rice and 
bright red stars of chili. Into the 
pot went tiny dried and fresh fish, 
medium pink fish and medium blue 
fish, small crabs, large crabs quar¬ 
tered, fillets of more fish along with 
their heads, the chestnuts of the jack 
fruit, the crisp fleshly jacket of jack 
seeds, tiny immature jack fruit cut 
into wedges, large “double shrimps,” 
and the leaves of a certain creeper 
with red fruit that had a special 
rough texture which was delightful 
to chew. 

In Trincomalee we always ate the 



soup out of bowls, but the way 
Elizam served it back in Atchuvely 
village was out of individual cups 
made of the glaucous jack leaf. Eli¬ 
zam herself took charge of the pot, 
ladling it out with her long shapely 
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arm, her blue-black hair done into 
a very large bun at the back. Even 
mother, who often superintended 
our dinners, left the kool ceremony 
to Elizam. 

A nother village ritual perpetuated 
by Elizam in our urban sur¬ 
roundings was eating the pulp off 
the large palmyra seeds after they 
had been dipped in a weak solution 
of tamarind. It is a messy but de¬ 
lightful business. For the poor of the 
village it was sufficient dinner. When 
we went on hikes with the Boy 
Scouts she gave us parcels of knttu 
c/ioru. Cooked eggs, meats, fish, vege¬ 
tables, and rice were wrapped and 
pinned with a palm sliver in banana 
leaf and placed in a palm-leal basket. 
The banana leaf, which cooked in 
the slow heat of the food inside it, 
flavored everything delicately. We 
also loved her pnlamhoru, which is 
cooked rice left overnight in water 
and made into balls filled with deli¬ 
cacies like shrimp or turtle meat. 
The proper way to eat it is off a 
small banana leaf held in the right 
hand. 

Then there were Eizam’s pattcha- 
dis. Between her cousin Sita and her¬ 
self, all the pattchadis of Atchuvely 
were made available for our table. 
Pattchadi of bananas, pattchadi of 
eggplants, pattchadi of dried fish or 
shrimps, all baked in ashes, patt- 
chadis of green ginger, neem flowers, 
lotus roots, banana inflorescences 
and their purple spathes, hibiscus 
blooms, heart of banana stem, por- 
tulacas, edible leaves of weeds, and 
tender stems of pirandaithandu 
creepers. 

The Celebration 

All this was now about to end. 
Elizam’s younger sister Innesu, who 
had been brought up in Grand- 
fa ther-with-the Beard’s household, 
had come up to take her place, but 
things would never be the same 
again without Elizam. Her father, 
who had come up from the village, 
was hilarious with the many guests. 
He was tipsy on arrack. But her 
mother was crying quietly, and 1 
could see that Elizam would cry too 
before long. She was a wife now, 
this was her going-away party, but 
she looked very upset. 

As is usual in Ceylonese weddings, 
the men were in the drawing room 


and the women in another part of 
the house. Being only eight, I was 
allowed to wander from one part of 
the house to the other. The men 
who liked a drink took trips to the 
small bar almost hidden away in a 
corner. That is also a tradition—to 
do the drinking away from the 



general company so as not to give 
offense. 

The whole house was reeking with 
the pungent odor of black Jaffna 
cheroots. Many of the guests were 
hardened smokers from the north, 
including Elizam’s mother, who 
smoked her own home-grown in a 
clay pipe. The teetotalers dug into 
the plates of tidbits and slaked their 
thirst with quantities of lime juice 
and carbonated water. 

The time was drawing near for 
Elizam’s departure. The koorai, or 
special wedding sari (which would 
become an heirloom), was carried 
in on a brass tray by my mother 
and offered to each guest in turn, 
who touched it with the right hand 
for good luck. 

After I touched Elizam’s sari I 
went to the study room and opened 
my desk. I wrote in Tamil on a sheet 
of paper: "Dear Elizam, Come back 
to see us soon. Thurairajah.” 1 went 


to my mothers room and saw the 
koorai sari on the brass tray on the 
side table. I took a pin out of the 
sewing box and pinned my note on 
one of the inside folds. Elizam was 
bound to find it the first time she 
wore the sari. 

T he bridegroom had now drawn 
up his cart and two bullocks in 
front of the house. Accompanied by 
the women, Elizam came out and got 
into the front seat. There were tears 
in her eyes. 

The bridegroom cracked his stick 
and the bullock cart creaked up the 
rose-pink gravel road on which the 
sun lay like golden coins. My 
brothers and I and our neighbors 
the YVambeek boys ran behind the 
rattling cart as far as the first cross¬ 
roads. Through the thatch roof of 
the cart we saw Elizam turn around 
to have a last look at us. She did not 
wave. 

I can’t even remember whether we 
lit Chinese firecrackers at Elizam’s 
wedding. Maybe we did. 

I think I may have gone to bed 
with a book and no lunch that after¬ 
noon, as I usually did when I wished 
to protest against anything. That 
was a last resort to have my own 
way, and somehow it usually im¬ 
proved matters. If I did do this on 
Elizam’s wedding day, I feel sure 
that I did it with no other motive 
than to mark the occasion with per¬ 
sonal regret, as on the day our dog 
Luxmi died. 

The Visit 

On the following Sunday, the second 
day after Elizam’s wedding, there 
was the rumble of cartwheels outside 
our house at lunch time. When I 
went to the front door to see who it 
could be, Elizam rushed up and 
folded me in her arms and kissed 
me, a thing I can never remember 
her doing before. Her husband was 
standing by the cart smiling sheep¬ 
ishly. 

There was tremendous excitement 
in the house at Elizam’s return, with 
all of us tumbling around her and 
her sister Innesu full of smiles. 
Mother looked puzzled and she 
asked Elizam’s husband what the 
matter was. 

Apparently Elizam had found my 
note when she was dressing in her 
koorai sari to pay her first visit to 
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the local church. She had burst into 
tears, and nothing would console 
her. She wanted to return to Trin- 
comalee at once. Her husband had 
no choice but to drive her down at 
once the twenty miles in his bullock 
(art. That was how we happened to 
see Elizam in her koorai sari. She 
looked wonderful. 

Elizam spent that day with us and 
promised to return to see us, which 
she did often. We were even taken 
one day to see her at her home in 
Kantalai near the famous irrigation 
.ank built by King Aggabodhi II in 
\.d. 601. It was full of crocodiles. All 
.he birds of creation seemed to be at 
Kantalai—teals, cormorants, Indian 
darters, and flights of terns, snipe, 
llycatchers, flamingoes, wild duck, 
waterfowl, minivets, peacocks, gay- 
colored jungle fowl, the solitary peli¬ 
can, sunbirds, tailorbirds, golden 
orioles, bluejays, jungle crows, cou- 
cals, hawks of all sizes, bee-eaters, 
buttagoias, and all the kingfishers— 
river, giant, pied, and stork-billed. 
Truly it was a beautiful place to 
live in. 

That day Elizam cooked for us her 
famous koal in her tidy thatched 
cottage, with jack fruit from her own 
tree, palmyra shoots from her own 
beds, and rice from her own fields, 
but we did not know then it would 
be our last. She died soon after in 
childbirth. 

E lizam’s sister, who looked very 
much like her, grew more dear 
to us as the years passed. Today we 
are as fond of her as we were of 
Elizam. She too was married off at 
the age of eighteen. But at that time 
we were much older and better able 
to appreciate the festivity of the oc¬ 
casion. 

I distinctly remember that we did 
light Chinese firecrackers at Innesu's 
wedding. 



PETER VIERECK 

D uring the Jacobin Revolution of 
1793, in those quaint days when 
the lower classes still thought of 
themselves as the lower classes, it 
was for upper-class sympathies and 
for not reading “subversive leftist 
literature” that aristocrats got in 
trouble. 

Note the reversal in America. 
Here the lower classes seem to be the 
upper classes—they have automo¬ 
biles, lace curtains, and votes. Here, 
in consequence, it is for alleged 
lower-class sympathies—for “leftist” 
sympathies—that the aristocrats are 
purged by the lower class. 

I n reality those lower-class sym¬ 
pathies are microscopic in most of 
that social register (Lodge, Bohlen, 
Acheson, Stevenson, and Harvard 
presidents) which McCarthy is try¬ 
ing to purge; even so, leftist sym¬ 
pathies are the pretext given for the 
purge. Why is it necessary to allege 
those lower-class sympathies as pre¬ 
text? Why the pretext in the first 
place? Because in America the sud¬ 
denly enthroned lower classes can¬ 
not prove to themselves psychologi¬ 
cally that they are now upper-class 
unless they can indict for pro-prole¬ 
tariat subversion those whom they 
know in their hearts to be America's 
real intellectual and social aristoc¬ 
racy. 

Ostensibly our aristocrats are be¬ 
ing metaphorically^ guillotined for 
having signed, twenty years ago, 
some pinko-front petition by that 
egghead Voltair^' (a typical reversal 
of the 1793 pretext) and for having 
said not “Let them eat cake” but 
“Let them yead books” (violation 
of loyalty oath to TV). Behind these 
ostensible/pretexts, the aristocratic 
pro-prolqtarian conspirators are ac¬ 
tually f/eing guillotined for having 


been too exclusive socially—and, 
even worse, intellectually—at those 
fancy parties at Versa illes/sur-Hud- 
son. McCarthyism is the revenge of 
the noses that for twenty years of 
fancy parties were pressed against 
the outside window pane. 

In Populist-Prog/essive days and 
in New Deal day^, those same noses 
were pressed with openly radical, 
openly lower-class resentment. Dur¬ 
ing 1953 and/1954, the same noses 
snorted triufnphantly with right- 
wing Republicanism. This dema¬ 
gogue’s spiree of symbolically decap¬ 
itating America's intellectual and 
social upper class, but doing so while 
shoutjhg a two hundred per cent 
upper-class ideology, suggests that 
McCarthyism is actually a leftist 
iijstinct behind a self-deceptive right¬ 
ist veneer. This combination bol¬ 
sters the self-esteem of sons of Demo¬ 
cratic urban day laborers whose 
status rose into stuffy Republican 
suburbia. Their status rose thanks to 
the Communism-preventing social 
reforms of Roosevelt. Here for once 
is a radicalism expressing not pov¬ 
erty but sudden prosperity, biting 
the New 7 Deal hand that fed it. 

The New Royalty 

Many of our intellectual aristocrats 
have helped to make the McCarthy¬ 
ite attack on themselves a success by 
denouncing McCarthyism as a right¬ 
ist movement, a conservative move¬ 
ment. At first they even denounced 
it as a Red-baiting, anti-Communist 
movement, which is exactly w T hat it 
wanted to be denounced as. By now 
they have at least caught on to the 
fact that it is not anti-Communist, 
has not trapped a single Red spy— 
whether at Fort Monmouth, the 
Voice of America, or the State De¬ 
partment—and is a major cause of 
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The streets between Fitzroy and 

again a magnet for the imagination, 
and in his memoirs^, TAMBIMUTTU, 

who came from Ceylon to christen the district and become a chief character, describes landscape and inscape 



On the third day after my arrival in London 
in January 1938, in the Japanese ship, the 
Nippon Yushen Kaisha’s Kashima Maru , 
which had been built in Victorian England 
and boasted the service and cuisines of two 
cultures, and not in a sailing-boat as reported 
by J. Maclaren-Ross in his highly coloured 
book of misrepresentations and fairy-tales 
titled Memoirs of the Forties , I had already 
discovered Fitzrovia, and settled down at 
45 Howland Street, maybe in the same house 
where Verlaine and Rimbaud had once 
conducted their stormy love-affair. 

I have a nose for cities and had instinctively 
set forth the previous night from the now 
vanished Melbourne House Hotel, in Gower 
Street, in the general direction of Fitzrovia, 
and discovered The Harem, a night-club by 
the Wheatsheaf Tavern in Rathbone Place, 
and as I was sipping my beer at my table, 
who should materialize through the Harem 
Hollywoodized bead-chain curtain but the 
fabulous Greta Garbo! She was accom¬ 
panied by a tall, most distinguished-looking 
individual with reddish hair and beard and 
piercing eyes. His aquiline features and 
bearing were arresting and as he hesitated 
by the entrance with roving eyes, which were 
like radar probes, I shot up from my seat 
impulsively. Would they care to join me for 
a drink ? He was delighted. He was an 
errand boy (by which he was referring to his 
nomadic, picaresque style of existence), and 
a poet to boot. ‘And so am I’, I said, truth¬ 
fully, having published three slender collec¬ 
tions in Ceylon. Could I have a look at some 
of his poems ? ‘Most certainly,’ said Charles 
Haddon Redvers Gray, producing his walk¬ 
ing-stick with a flourish. His house keys 
were attached to its crook with a bootlace 
and a sheaf of poems neatly wrapped round 
the stem and held together with rubber 
bands. I recognized at a glance that the 
‘poems’ were ‘occasional’ schoolboy scrib- 
blings, jottings in a schoolboy script, fla¬ 
grantly romantic and almost illiterate. 

‘What is that?’ I asked, pointing to strips 
of red cloth he had wired into the lapel of 
his rust red overcoat which, balanced incon¬ 
gruously on top of a rusty bicycle, was a 
well-known feature of Fitzrovia in those 
days. ‘It’s the flaming torch I am carrying 
around the world.’ Below the ‘torch’ he 
sported a nut and bolt secured right through 
the coat’s fabric. ‘It’s the right nut screwed 
in the right way,’ Redvers explained. I was 
most surprised to hear that this first-ever 
English Bohemian I had met, my intro¬ 
duction to Fitzrovia, was also a qualified 
solicitor who had inherited his father’s law 
practice in the City. ‘You must leave your 
hotel at once and I’ll find you a room in the 


introduce you to Philip O’Connor tomorrow. 
He is a real poet, you know. See you at 



Bedvers Gray, *the shine of Fitzrovia* 


noon at Madame Buhler’s. She is Swiss, and 
her son, Robert Buhler, is an up and coming 
painter of these parts.’ 

I never met the lady I had mistaken for 
Garbo again or discovered who she was. In 
all probability she was the midnight stripper 
in the Blue Angel night-club I had heard 
of; and Redvers seldom missed that ecstatic 
moment when, according to reports, ‘every¬ 
thing came off’. 

The Post Office Tower has today erased the 
houses of Howland Street; and Madame 
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Buhler’s, where writers, editors and artists 
met over aromatic cups of Continental 
coffee, has similarly vanished. 

I dropped in at Madame Buhler’s the next 
day for my appointment with Redvers and 
Philip O’Connor, and noticed a hunched-up, 
sandalled, and long-haired figure with in¬ 
tense eyes and pursed lips, his high cheek¬ 
bones rotating on his tense cobra neck, who 
surveyed the place like a vinegary monarch, 
took one peppery look around, and then 
walked out as casually as he had sailed in. 
I correctly guessed it was the figure of Philip 
O’Connor, whose explosive and poetic 
images, tinged by what Indians call rasa or 
poetic taste (literally, taste in the mouth) 
were already familiar to me in the literary 
periodicals of the time. 

Redvers was sorry he was late, and suggested 
I called at 4 Fitzroy Street, where, he said, 
Philip often holed up. It was the flat’s sole 
occupant, Peter Murray, with an aureole of 
blond curly hair (currently a psychiatrist) 
who answered the bell. Girls thought of him 
as the most handsome chap in Fitzrovia, 
those days, with Stephen Spender running 
a close second. ‘Do come in, I am Philip’s 
brother,’ he said, and some months later 
confessed to me in ‘the Country Pub’ in 
Rathbone Street that as I crouched by his 
gas fire on a brown pouf he thought I was 
either the Devil or Someone Else. 

Peter sat in his chair with clasped hands, 
smiling and nodding his Apollonian head as 
he always does, and the conversation was 
sunny and bright, with sudden rapier-sharp 
innuendoes meant to be portentous state¬ 
ments which I suspected at later meetings 
he had picked up from Philip O’Connor, who 
was an idol and model for our circle. The 
O’Connorish, surreal, revolutionary or simply 
witty remarks and mind-blowing insights 
were exciting to hear and drew the right 
vibrations into a room (we were the jeunesse 
doree , the hippies of our time) but, particu¬ 
larly in Phil’s case, they were anti-social and 
self-destructive, since their superficial glitter 
had no real ocean of thought underneath. 
Anyway, before our meeting ended Peter 
had already asked me to my first literary 
party in England. 

The first friendships in a new environment 
have a special quality and meaning and it 
was at Peter’s party that I first ran across 
Anthony Dickins, Gavin Ewart, Stephen 
Spender and Laurence Clark, whose poems 
I have consistently printed in Poetry London 
although he was too J. C. Squire-ish and 
Georgian for most editors. With his towering 
fur cap, heavy motoring gloves, gnome-like 
face, humorous eyes behind large horn¬ 
rimmed glasses and his shock of fuzzy brown 





his ‘motor’ always at hand for our escapades, 
his plane of World War I vintage with folded 
wings rolled into his garage, he was an 
enchanting and whimsical character, a true 
English eccentric. 

Gavin Ewart, who wrote the famous quatrain: 
Miss Twye was soaping her breasts in the 
bath 

When she heard behind her a meaning laugh 
Then to her amazement she discovered 
A wicked man in the bathroom cupboard. 
was a shy, reserved and eternally well- 
turned-out figure with a disarming smile and 
charming manners who one could never 
possibly suspect of writing poems like the 
one on Miss Twye or a similar one I 
printed in Poetry London - New York: 

Ah!Love is sadly limited, 

A monstrou i heart, a tiny head ! 

Gavin was, like Laurence Clark, a de¬ 
tached observer of Fitzrovia, never a 
denizen, but they were both seen around 
often since many of their friends lived there, 
and when they attended the sessions in the 
pub after the war, which was not often, 
they appeared to be losers in the game of life, 
though they did not seem to think so. 
Laurence seemed to peek at life from behind 
a tree, as he actually did once peek from 
behind a chimney-pot, and wrote a poem 
about it which is included in his mimeo¬ 
graphed collection of poems. 

Stephen Spender has never changed through¬ 
out all the years I have known him. Sensitive 
and diffident, he dominated Peter’s room 
that evening with his great height and hand¬ 
some face, large, open eyes and curly hair. 



Stephen Spender wrote a poem a day sitting at 


His head might have come straight out of a 
Greek sculptor’s studio. He slouched and 
swayed as he talked and it seemed the w T ords 
were being wrung out of him, which is the 
same experience I had with his young friend 
Lucian Freud who I met soon afterwards. 
With both I think it was due to their basic 
shyness. I had much admired this sensit¬ 
ive’s poems in The Faber Book of Modern 
Verse. The images were ‘new’, like Dylan 
Thomas’s, and this first impression persists 
and guides me today to read any new poem 
Stephen produces wdtli a Spenderesque eye, 
searching for a Spenderesque turn of vision, 
a Spenderesque turn of phrase, and I am 
seldom disappointed however slight the 
poem may be. 

I was very fortunate to meet Anthony 
Dickins at this party within a few days after 
my arrival in London. He had just come 
down from Corpus Christi, Cambridge, where, 
as the Organ Scholar, he had Marlowe’s 
room, with a grand piano on top of which 
sat a bust of Aleister Crowley’s Black Mass 
woman, Betty May, by Hugh Sykes Davies, 
a don at St John’s who was Kathleen Raine’s 
husband until Charles Madge of Mass 
Observation, the poet from South Africa, 
drove up to one of their parties, carried 
Kathleen into his tiny sports car and drove 
off - later he did the same to Stephen’s wife, 
the amazingly tiny and petite Inez, much 
to ‘the sensitive’s’ great grief. 

Betty May had been barred from Cambridge. 
One night I picked her up in the Fitzroy 
Tavern, the heart of Fitzrovia before the 
start of the war, after she had pulled up her 
skirts in public to show her thighs - ‘Look! 
I’ve still got beautiful legs.’ 

It was Betty’s revelations about Aleister in 
Tiger Woman that brought this interesting 
poet into disgrace. ‘The Beast 666’ and his 
patron Lady Frieda Harris were both wicked 
and entertaining, and, because Aleister had 
sunk into neglect and his poems deserved 
recognition, I arranged to have them re¬ 
viewed in Poetry London. 

Tony, who was studying conducting under 
Sir Henry Wood at the Royal College of 
Music, was thoroughly impressed with my 
early poems (dedicated to Noemi) and, 
strangely enough, by my songs, which I had 
composed from the age of sixteen for a 
couple of years. Within the next few days 
we called on the music publishers in Shaftes¬ 
bury Avenue, where I was presented with 
six or eight discs of the old Eclipse record 
with my very first song on it, which had 
been sold in Woolworth stores, and managed 
to sell another. The Hindu Love Song , to 
Day & Co; which however never appeared, 
probably due to my indifference. In England 
I was shedding part of what England had 
given me in Ceylon. 

We went to Stephen Spender’s Trial of a 
Judge at The Group Theatre which had also 
performed Auden’s Ascent of F 6 and sub¬ 
mitted some of my poems to a couple of 
magazines. We found a house, 114 Whitfield 
Street, where the jolly landlady who was 
immensely fat, Mrs Schouterden, married to 
a Belgian, living at 64 Grafton Way, W1 
(the address for the first two issues of Poetry 
London) supplied us with lunch and dinner 
for 30s a week or rooms only for 12s 6d. 
Redvers Gray would arrive each morning 
on his rusty bicycle and play his flute in the 
street. He would then climb the stairs, 
squat in the padmasana or lotus position on 
the floor, and with palms outstretched on 
either side, eyes pointing to the ceiling and 
the tip of his neatly trimmed beard cocked 


for the love of Allah,’ he would chant. ‘And 
what would my Lord and Master have for 
breakfast this morning ?’ 

Breakfast was served in bed from Pop’s 
Cafe next door, for a commission of 6d a 
w eek. It was one of many Redversian plans 
to get rich serving as many Fitzrovians as 
possible in this manner. 

No. 114 was bombed during the war and a 
crowded one-storey self-service Indian res¬ 
taurant occupies the spot; which I patronize 
nowadays. The old fish and chip shop 
right opposite, which still stands there, 
deserted, sold us 4d or 6d worth of fish and 
chips, or cod’s roe, of which I was very fond, 
born as I w T as by the seaside of Atchuvely 
in the northern Jaffna Peninsula. The 
‘fisherw T oman’ brought the fruits of the sea 
straight from the catch for our delighted 
inspection and she haggled over prices with 
Elizam our cook in the courtyard of Grand¬ 
father of Stone House (the other being 
Grandfather with the Beard), descendant of 
Pararajasekharan VI, the last King of Jaffna 
(from whom Grandfather with the Beard is 
also descended), the poet, editor and phil¬ 
anthropist, S. Tambimuttu Pillai of At¬ 
chuvely. 

The Portuguese invaded us in 1505 . . . 
and then came the Dutch . . . and then the 
British. The Old Bombay Emporium (today 
the canners of the popular curry and other 
spices) still stands in its original modest 
state in Grafton Way and Indian restaurants 
flauntingly display their exotic names in 
Whitfield Street and Grafton Way. . . . 
The eternal migration and intermingling of 
cultures . . . and I feel I was the pioneer of 
all this hustle and bustle, this little Indian 
colony. 

Almost overnight No. 114 got filled with our 
friends. The American Adam Zion Mar- 
goshes, friend of Philip O’Connor and, during 
the war, founder of the famous Phoenix 
Bookshop in Greenwich Village (Fitzrovia 
had worked its magic on him) was one of 
them. He was also founder of The Village 
Voice along with my friend Norman Mailer. 
Charles Blackburn, who designed the logo 
and the second lyrebird for the cover of 
Poetry London (the first was designed by 
Lucian Freud) and who was working for 
the Metal Box Company was another. He 
was always nattily turned out, in perfect 
taste. He was a serious artist as well. At 
No. 114, since he lived on the topmost floor, 
he was our watchdog for the moment the 
girl in the building opposite his room took 
off all her clothes and paraded up and down, 
with perfect unconcern although she knew 
we were all watching. 

Mary Hunt, who I later introduced to 
Ralph Kean, who married her, lived in this 
house when she was sixteen. I had rescued 
her from Lucian Freud at Boris Watson’s 
Coffee An’ (it stood for ‘Coffee An’ What’) 
one night. Bunny Kean ran the documentary 
Crown Film Unit with Donald Taylor and 
Basil Wright, maker of the classic document¬ 
ary The Song of Ceylon , which I was pleased 
commissioned scripts from the improverished 
Dylan Thomas. When I was impoverished 
myself, in New York, I sold a letter from 
Dylan to the House of Books, New York, 
which read: ‘Dear Tambi, Please let me 
have the guinea you owe me for my last poem. 
Yours, Dylan.’ I suppose it rests in state 
now in the University of Texas. 

Mary’s beauty was stunning. ‘She is the 
most beautiful English girl I ever saw,’ 
the poet Ruthven Todd told me when he saw 
her sunning herself on a deck-chair on 







J The streets between Fitzroy and 
W Soho Squares were the artists’ 
centre in the Forties. Fitzrovia is 
again a magnet for the imagination, 
and in his memoirs*, TAMBIMUTTU, 

who came from Ceylon to christen the district and become a chief character, describes landscape and inscape 




introduce you to Philip O’Connor tomorrow. 
He is a real poet, you know. See you at 


On the third day after my arrival in London 
in January 1938, in the Japanese ship, the 
Nippon Yushen Kaisha’s Kashima Maru , 
which had been built in Victorian England 
and boasted the service and cuisines of two 
cultures, and not in a sailing-boat as reported 
by J. Maclaren-Ross in his highly coloured 
book of misrepresentations and fairy-tales 
titled Memoirs of the Forties , I had already 
discovered Fitzrovia, and settled down at 
45 Howland Street, maybe in the same house 
where Verlaine and Rimbaud had once 
conducted their stormy love-affair. 

I have a nose for cities and had instinctively 
set forth the previous night from the now 
vanished Melbourne House Hotel, in Gower 
Street, in the general direction of Fitzrovia, 
and discovered The Harem, a night-club by 
the Wheatsheaf Tavern in Rathbone Place, 
and as I was sipping my beer at my table, 
who should materialize through the Harem 
Hollywoodized bead-chain curtain but the 
fabulous Greta Garbo! She was accom¬ 
panied by a tall, most distinguished-looking 
individual with reddish hair and beard and 
piercing eyes. His aquiline features and 
bearing were arresting and as he hesitated 
by the entrance with roving eyes, which were 
like radar probes, I shot up from my seat 
impulsively. Would they care to join me for 
a drink ? He was delighted. He was an 
errand boy (by which he was referring to his 
nomadic, picaresque style of existence), and 
a poet to boot. ‘And so am I’, I said, truth¬ 
fully, having published three slender collec¬ 
tions in Ceylon. Could I have a look at some 
of his poems ? ‘Most certainly,’ said Charles 
Haddon Redvers Gray, producing his walk¬ 
ing-stick with a flourish. His house keys 
were attached to its crook with a bootlace 
and a sheaf of poems neatly wrapped round 
the stem and held together with rubber 
bands. I recognized at a glance that the 
‘poems’ were ‘occasional’ schoolboy scrib- 
blings, jottings in a schoolboy script, fla¬ 
grantly romantic and almost illiterate. 

‘What is that?’ I asked, pointing to strips 
of red cloth he had wired into the lapel of 
his rust red overcoat which, balanced incon¬ 
gruously on top of a rusty bicycle, was a 
well-known feature of Fitzrovia in those 
days. ‘It’s the flaming torch I am carrying 
around the world.’ Below the ‘torch’ he 
sported a nut and bolt secured right through 
the coat’s fabric. ‘It’s the right nut screwed 
in the right way,’ Redvers explained. I was 
most surprised to hear that this first-ever 
English Bohemian I had met, my intro¬ 
duction to Fitzrovia, was also a qualified 
solicitor who had inherited his father’s law 
practice in the City. ‘You must leave your 
hotel at once and I’ll find you a room in the 
Howland Street house where I live. And I’ll 


Buhler’s, where writers, editors and artists 
met over aromatic cups of Continental 
coffee, has similarly vanished. 

I dropped in at Madame Buhler’s the next 
day for my appointment with Redvers and 
Philip O’Connor, and noticed a hunched-up, 
sandalled, and long-haired figure with in¬ 
tense eyes and pursed lips, his high cheek¬ 
bones rotating on his tense cobra neck, who 
surveyed the place like a vinegary monarch, 
took one peppery look around, and then 
walked out as casually as he had sailed in. 
I correctly guessed it was the figure of Philip 
O’Connor, whose explosive and poetic 
images, tinged by what Indians call rasa or 
poetic taste (literally, taste in the mouth) 
were already familiar to me in the literary 
periodicals of the time. 

Redvers was sorry he was late, and suggested 
I called at 4 Fitzroy Street, where, he said, 
Philip often holed up. It was the flat’s sole 
occupant, Peter Murray, with an aureole of 
blond curly hair (currently a psychiatrist) 
who answered the bell. Girls thought of him 
as the most handsome chap in Fitzrovia, 
those days, with Stephen Spender running 
a close second. ‘Do come in, I am Philip’s 
brother,’ he said, and some months later 
confessed to me in ‘the Country Pub’ in 
Rathbone Street that as I crouched by his 
gas fire on a brown pouf he thought I was 
either the Devil or Someone Else. 

Peter sat in his chair with clasped hands, 
smiling and nodding his Apollonian head as 
he always does, and the conversation was 
sunny and bright, with sudden rapier-sharp 
innuendoes meant to be portentous state¬ 
ments which I suspected at later meetings 
he had picked up from Philip O’Connor, who 
was an idol and model for our circle. The 
O’Connorish, surreal, revolutionary or simply 
witty remarks and mind-blowing insights 
were exciting to hear and drew the right 
vibrations into a room (we were the jeunesse 
doree , the hippies of our time) but, particu¬ 
larly in Phil’s case, they were anti-social and 
self-destructive, since their superficial glitter 
had no real ocean of thought underneath. 
Anyway, before our meeting ended Peter 
had already asked me to my first literary 
party in England. 

The first friendships in a new environment 
have a special quality and meaning and it 
was at Peter’s party that I first ran across 
Anthony Dickins, Gavin Ewart, Stephen 
Spender and Laurence Clark, whose poems 
I have consistently printed in Poetry London 
although he was too J. C. Squire-ish and 
Georgian for most editors. With his towering 
fur cap, heavy motoring gloves, gnome-like 
face, humorous eyes behind large horn¬ 
rimmed glasses and his shock of fuzzy brown 
hair which stood on end like a distress signal, 


Bedvers Gray , ‘the shine of Fitzrovia J 


noon at Madame Buhler’s. She is Swiss, and 
her son, Robert Buhler, is an up and coming 
painter of these parts.’ 

I never met the lady I had mistaken for 
Garbo again or discovered who she was. In 
all probability she was the midnight stripper 
in the Blue Angel night-club I had heard 
of; and Redvers seldom missed that ecstatic 
moment when, according to reports, ‘every¬ 
thing came off’. 

The Post Office Tower has today erased the 
houses of Howland Street; and Madame 


Tambimuttu, founder and editor of ‘Poetry 
London’, drawn by Augustus John 


«^TO BE CALLED ‘LIVING IS A MULTI-STORIED THING’, OR ‘PEOPLE, WHY DON’T YOU TAKE YOUR CLOTHES OFF?’ THIS IS AN EXTRACT 



his ‘motor’ always at hand for our escapades, 
his plane of World War I vintage with folded 
wings rolled into his garage, he was an 
enchanting and whimsical character, a true 
English eccentric. 

Gavin Ewart, who wrote the famous quatrain: 
Miss Twye was soaping her breasts in the 
bath 

When she heard behind her a meaning laugh 
Then to her amazement she discovered 
A wicked man in the bathroom cupboard. 
was a shy, reserved and eternally well- 
turned-out figure with a disarming smile and 
charming manners who one could never 
possibly suspect of writing poems like the 
one on Miss Twye or a similar one I 
printed in Poetry London - New York: 

Ah!Love is sadly limited, 

A monstrou i heart, a tiny head! 

Gavin was, like Laurence Clark, a de¬ 
tached observer of Fitzrovia, never a 
denizen, but they were both seen around 
often since many of their friends lived there, 
and when they attended the sessions in the 
pub after the war, which was not often, 
they appeared to be losers in the game of life, 
though they did not seem to think so. 
Laurence seemed to peek at life from behind 
a tree, as he actually did once peek from 
behind a chimney-pot, and wrote a poem 
about it which is included in his mimeo¬ 
graphed collection of poems. 

Stephen Spender has never changed through¬ 
out all the years I have knowm him. Sensitive 
and diffident, he dominated Peter’s room 
that evening with his great height and hand¬ 
some face, large, open eyes and curly hair. 



Stephen Spender wrote a poem a day sitting at 
his open window in Lansdowne Terrace, WC1 


Greek sculptor’s studio. He slouched and 
swayed as he talked and it seemed the words 
were being wrung out of him, which is the 
same experience I had with his young friend 
Lucian Freud who I met soon afterwards. 
With both I think it was due to their basic 
shyness. I had much admired this sensit¬ 
ive’s poems in The Faber Book of Modern 
Verse . The images were ‘new’, like Dylan 
Thomas’s, and this first impression persists 
and guides me today to read any new poem 
Stephen produces with a Spenderesque eye, 
searching for a Spenderesque turn of vision, 
a Spenderesque turn of phrase, and I am 
seldom disappointed however slight the 
poem may be. 

I was very fortunate to meet Anthony 
Dickins at this party within a few days after 
my arrival in London. He had just come 
down from Corpus Christi, Cambridge, where, 
as the Organ Scholar, he had Marlowe’s 
room, with a grand piano on top of which 
sat a bust of Aleister Crowley’s Black Mass 
woman, Betty May, by Hugh Sykes Davies, 
a don at St John’s who was Kathleen Raine’s 
husband until Charles Madge of Mass 
Observation, the poet from South Africa, 
drove up to one of their parties, carried 
Kathleen into his tiny sports car and drove 
off - later he did the same to Stephen’s wife, 
the amazingly tiny and petite Inez, much 
to ‘the sensitive’s’ great grief. 

Betty May had been barred from Cambridge. 
One night I picked her up in the Fitzroy 
Tavern, the heart of Fitzrovia before the 
start of the war, after she had pulled up her 
skirts in public to show her thighs - ‘Look! 
I’ve still got beautiful legs.’ 

It was Betty’s revelations about Aleister in 
Tiger Woman that brought this interesting 
poet into disgrace. ‘The Beast 666 ’ and his 
patron Lady Frieda Harris were both wicked 
and entertaining, and, because Aleister had 
sunk into neglect and his poems deserved 
recognition, I arranged to have them re¬ 
viewed in Poetry London. 

Tony, who was studying conducting under 
Sir Henry Wood at the Royal College of 
Music, was thoroughly impressed with my 
early poems (dedicated to Noemi) and, 
strangely enough, by my songs, which I had 
composed from the age of sixteen for a 
couple of years. Within the next few days 
we called on the music publishers in Shaftes¬ 
bury Avenue, where I was presented with 
six or eight discs of the old Eclipse record 
with my very first song on it, which had 
been sold in Wool worth stores, and managed 
to sell another, The Hindu Love Song , to 
Day & Co; which however never appeared, 
probably due to my indifference. In England 
I was shedding part of what England had 
given me in Ceylon. 

We went to Stephen Spender’s Trial of a 
Judge at The Group Theatre which had also 
performed Auden’s Ascent of F 6 and sub¬ 
mitted some of my poems to a couple of 
magazines. We found a house, 114 Whitfield 
Street, where the jolly landlady who was 
immensely fat, Mrs Schouterden, married to 
a Belgian, living at 64 Grafton Way, W1 
(the address for the first two issues of Poetry 
London) supplied us with lunch and dinner 
for 30s a week or rooms only for 12s 6 d. 
Redvers Gray would arrive each morning 
on his rusty bicycle and play his flute in the 
street. He would then climb the stairs, 
squat in the padmasana or lotus position on 
the floor, and with palms outstretched on 
either side, eyes pointing to the ceiling and 
the tip of his neatly trimmed beard cocked 
at my head, ‘Alms for the love of Allah, alms 


what would my Lord and Master have for 
breakfast this morning?’ 

Breakfast was served in bed from Pop's 
Cafe next door, for a commission of 6 d a 
week. It was one of many Redversian plans 
to get rich serving as many Fitzrovians as 
possible in this manner. 

No. 114 was bombed during the war and a 
crowded one-storey self-service Indian res¬ 
taurant occupies the spot; which I patronize 
nowadays. The old fish and chip shop 
right opposite, which still stands there, 
deserted, sold us 4d or 6 d worth of fish and 
chips, or cod’s roe, of which I was very fond, 
born as I was by the seaside of Atchuvely 
in the northern Jaffna Peninsula. The 
‘fisherwoman’ brought the fruits of the sea 
straight from the catch for our delighted 
inspection and she haggled over prices with 
Elizam our cook in the courtyard of Grand¬ 
father of Stone House (the other being 
Grandfather with the Beard), descendant of 
Pararajasekharan VI, the last King of Jaffna 
(from whom Grandfather with the Beard is p 
also descended), the poet, editor and phil- £ 
anthropist, S. Tambimuttu Pillai of At- £ 
chuvely. ^ 

The Portuguese invaded us in 1505 . . . p 
and then came the Dutch . . . and then the i 
British. The Old Bombay Emporium (today p 
the canners of the popular curry and other 
spices) still stands in its original modest 3 
state in Grafton Way and Indian restaurants l 
flauntingly display their exotic names in 
Whitfield Street and Grafton Way. . . . 
The eternal migration and intermingling of 
cultures . . . and I feel I was the pioneer of 
all this hustle and bustle, this little Indian 
colony. 

Almost overnight No. 114 got filled with our 
friends. The American Adam Zion Mar- 
goshes, friend of Philip O’Connor and, during 
the war, founder of the famous Phoenix 
Bookshop in Greenwich Village (Fitzrovia 
had worked its magic on him) was one of 
them. He was also founder of The Village 
Voice along with my friend Norman Mailer. 
Charles Blackburn, who designed the logo 
and the second lyrebird for the cover of 
Poetry London (the first was designed by 
Lucian Freud) and who was working for 
the Metal Box Company was another. He 
was always nattily turned out, in perfect 
taste. He was a serious artist as well. At 
No. 114, since he lived on the topmost floor, 
he was our watchdog for the moment the 
girl in the building opposite his room took 
off all her clothes and paraded up and down, 
with perfect unconcern although she knew 
we were all watching. 

Mary Hunt, who I later introduced to 
Ralph Kean, who married her, lived in this 
house when she was sixteen. I had rescued 
her from Lucian Freud at Boris Watson’s 
Coffee An’ (it stood for ‘Coffee An’ What’) 
one night. Bunny Kean ran the documentary 
Crown Film Unit with Donald Taylor and 
Basil Wright, maker of the classic document¬ 
ary The Song of Ceylon , which I was pleased 
commissioned scripts from the improverished 
Dylan Thomas. When I was impoverished 
myself, in New York, I sold a letter from 
Dylan to the House of Books, New York, 
which read: ‘Dear Tambi, Please let me 
have the guinea you owe me for my last poem. 
Yours, Dylan.’ I suppose it rests in state 
now in the University of Texas. 

Mary’s beauty was stunning. ‘She is the 
most beautiful English girl I ever saw,’ 
the poet Ruthven Todd told me when he saw j 
her sunning herself on a deck-chair on E- 
the half-way roof up to my room. The % 
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If I have a passionate relationship with everybody - philip o’connor 



Mary Hunt was loved by both Matthew Smith 
and Augustus John, who drew her here 


fashion of my introduction of Mary to Bunny 
was stunning too. I had taken her to my 
nightly haunt, The Caribbean night-club, 
in Denman Street, scene of some of my best- 
known exploits (Anne Valaoritis beware!), 
where nice black hefty Rudi from Martinique, 
the proprietor, always sang Jean Sablon’s 
J’attendrai for me with his moon-face glowing 
in the half dark when she suddenly an¬ 
nounced that she would very much like to 
sing a song through the mike. Mind you, 
she was only sixteen and I was probably 
breaking the law taking her there in the 
first place. Anyway, it was wartime, and the 
streets were dark, and everything was 
happening around me, so wdth Rudi’s per¬ 
mission, I lead her to the stage and sit back 
to watch her beautiful face and lovely body, 
whereupon she starts crooning to the mike 
as if it were a baby and, dammit, takes her 
blouse and bra off as if to feed it. The 
audience loved her singing and swaying after 
that, especially Bunny in his dark corner, 
dark handsome wolf, who demanded to be 
introduced, and so the deed was done. 
Artists Augustus John and Matthew Smith 
both fell for her. A book of drawings by 
Augustus has her face on its cover and 
Matthew left her £2,000 a year, together 
with all his paintings and drawings, which 
were strewn all over the place in her duplex 
in Cornwall Gardens when I visited her on 
my return from New York in 1968. Matthew 
once told me of his secret remedy for sleep¬ 
lessness. He sprinkled cold w^ater over his 
naked body and lay on the floor. He was so 
miserable and cold after that that soon he 
was back in bed again, and glad to be 
asleep. 

Word of our parties soon got around Fitzro- 
via, since they could smell ’em all the way 
down Grafton Way and Whitfield Street 
because of the incense sticks from Mysore 
we used. 

Another beautiful girl of our circle was the 
tall, and full but most perfectly proportioned 
Hetta Crouse from South Africa who graced 
our parties with fellow South African sculp¬ 
tor Rene Graetz. But we soon lost her to 
unambiguous William Empson, fine author 
of Seven Types of Ambiguity. She invited me 
to do some gardening with her and I went 
down to Bill’s garden dutifully. When we 
w 7 ere in the drawing-room, having been very 
90 fond of Hetta, ‘Come and sit on my lap, 


dear,’ she said. ‘I hear you have been 
gardening with Hetta,’ Bill tells me the next 
day. That’s how close we were those days in 
Fitzrovia, even before the magazine had 
appeared and everybody knew 7 everybody 
else. It was exactly the same in Paris before 
the war. In no time I had run across Zadkine, 
Brancusi, Tristan Tzara, Henry Miller, 
Brassai, Giacometti etc. It seemed to me 
Paris was just like London. 

By the end of February 1939, when the first 
number of Poetry London had been in the 
bookstalls for a month w r ith the special 
souvenir cover drawn by Hector Whistler, 
nephew of James McNeill Whistler, who 
came to our chiefly Sibelius musicals at 3 or 
4 am. in the morning with a steaming pot 
of hot coffee in his hand (his cousin Rex 
Whistler had a studio in Charlotte Street 
while Hector lived in Bloomsbury) - our 
humble dwelling in Whitfield Street had 
been visited by many celebrities of today. 
We had a pre-publication visit from Larry 
Durrell and his brother Gerald, who at that 
time was only fourteen. 

A few doors away in Whitfield Street stood 
Dr Marie Stopes’ Family Planning Clinic. 
She wrote constant letters to me with en¬ 
closures of her poems. She and our present- 
day Sir John Waller, collateral descendant 
of Edmund Waller the Cavalier poet who 
wrote ‘Go, lovely rose!’ had founded a 
company which published a magazine called 
Kingdom Come , which I had unkindly nick¬ 
named Condom King although they had 
very kindly published some of my poems. 
As everybody knows, Sir John needs no 
advice on birth control and I’ve asked him, 
‘Why this liaison, Johnny?’ He told me: 
‘It’s normal, isn’t it ? Marriage is unreal.’ 

r 'i 



John Waller, who had a rival poetry magazine 


Anais Nin and her husband Ian Hugo also 
surprised me with a call quite early one 
morning after we had had a magnificent 
evening together in Larry’s Campden Hill 
Road house, which Anais had lent to him 
and his first wife Nancy, w 7 ho was a tall, 
blonde and beautiful girl, a painter. Larry 
sang the Corpus Christi carol from the Old 
English, strumming his guitar: 

Lullay, lullay, lullay, lullay, 

The falcon hath borne my make away. 

He had written to Anais in Paris enclosing 
the first copy of PL and asking her to come 


you both have similar hand-writing’, just as 
he had written that very same month to 
Dylan Thomas to tell him that his ‘crabbed, 
botchy script’ resembled Emily Bronte’s. 
Anais had caught the night train that very 
day, she told me later on in New York, and 
as I left that party Hugo stood by the bed¬ 
room door by the stairs holding the coffee- 
table edition of The House of Incest in both 
hands like a white cellophane-wrapped tea- 
tray or an oriental gift. When I got back to 
Whitfield Street, I read through the book 
in half an hour and got so excited and 
curious over the identity of the author that 
I rang up Larry at once, late as it was. ‘Is 
Anais Nin a man or a woman?’ ‘My dear 
chap, you’ve been talking to her all evening,’ 
was his surprised reply. 

Rumours spread quickly in Fitzrovia and we 
didn’t even have to bother hunting for a 
printer. One day a gentleman with a bowler 
hat and rolled umbrella turned up at 114 
on behalf of the Women’s Printing Society 
of Brick Street, Piccadilly, with an offer to 
print the first number of PL. He had heard 
of the project from the poet and novelist 
Rayner Heppenstall. The nice lady printers 
and Hector Whistler made us postpone the 
publication day from January 1939 to one 
in February. One unfortunate lady com¬ 
positor had pied up a whole galley of type 
by dropping it on the floor and several of 
our large size pages had to be hand-set all 
over again. It was damned unfair since 
George Barker himself had helped with the 
typography. 

When the magazine appeared the pioneers of 
TY were naturally there to collect Tony and 
me at Broadcasting House in their big bus 
to appear in their Picture Page from the 
famous Crystal Palace, which seemed hellish¬ 
ly miles out of Ole London and beloved 
Soho. The big board said 1. RHUBARB 
with girl appearing on the stage carrying 
the plentiful rhubarb in a basket and then 
2. POETRY (I’m not joking) for Tony and 
me; we were so good they asked us to stay 
on for the evening show; they had made 
up Tony with dark paint but not me and it 
was damned hot under the arc-lamps, and 
the next day two girls rushed up to us in a 
coffee place in Tottenham Court Road 
— ‘We saw you on TEEVEEE !’ 

Some of the names I have mentioned so far 
were true Fitzrovians in the sense of Bohem¬ 
ians, and of Byron’s a-roving at night, of 
which Redvers Gray was the paragon. But 
there is one chief person I would like to add 
with whom I had many a midnight chat in 
James McNeill Whistler’s old studio in Fitzroy 
Street. Paul Potts, ‘The hick poet from the 
Canadian prairies’, as he called himself, 
would prop up his feet on a chair, and puffing 
away at his corn-cob pipe recite some of his 
poems (which he now quite wrongly calls 
non-poems — he has been brainwashed by the 
critics during my absence in America). Even 
the sentences he constructed in his sonorous 
Canadian voice had the structure of music 
and poetry. He was a pure poet, a poet of the 
future, with a Whitmanesque sweep and 
ring, who spoke of ordinary things in simple 
and unaffected language: ‘But listen people/ 
Anywhere punching time,/If you’re walking 
to the moon/I’ve got clean sox for you.’ and 
‘But I have tried/To leave for ever in your 
ears/The noise that men make/When they 
break their chains.’ 

One felt at home with Paul and his open, 
naked face with the long aquiline nose and 
domed forehead wreathed with corn-cob 
smoke; his humorous and restless disil- 
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I have a passionate relationship with everybody - philip o’connor 



Mary Hunt was loved by both Matthew Smith 
and Augustus John, who drew her here 


fashion of my introduction of Mary to Bunny 
was stunning too. I had taken her to my 
nightly haunt, The Caribbean night-club, 
in Denman Street, scene of some of my best- 
known exploits (Anne Valaoritis beware!), 
where nice black hefty Rudi from Martinique, 
the proprietor, always sang Jean Sablon’s 
J’attendrai for me with his moon-face glowing 
in the half dark when she suddenly an¬ 
nounced that she would very much like to 
sing a song through the mike. Mind you, 
she was only sixteen and I was probably 
breaking the law taking her there in the 
first place. Amyway, it was wartime, and the 
streets were dark, and everything was 
happening around me, so with Rudi’s per¬ 
mission, I lead her to the stage and sit back 
to watch her beautiful face and lovely body, 
whereupon she starts crooning to the mike 
as if it were a baby and, dammit, takes her 
blouse and bra off as if to feed it. The 
audience loved her singing and swaying after 
that, especially Bunny in his dark corner, 
dark handsome wolf, who demanded to be 
introduced, and so the deed was done. 

Artists Augustus John and Matthew Smith 
both fell for her. A book of drawings by 
Augustus has her face on its cover and 
Matthew left her £2,000 a year, together 
with all his paintings and drawings, which 
were strewn all over the place in her duplex 
in Cornwall Gardens when I visited her on 
my return from New York in 1968. Matthew 
once told me of his secret remedy for sleep¬ 
lessness. He sprinkled cold water over his 
naked body and lay on the floor. He was so 
miserable and cold after that that soon he 
was back in bed again, and glad to be 
asleep. 

Word of our parties soon got around Fitzro- 
via, since they could smell ’em all the way 
down Grafton Way and Whitfield Street 
because of the incense sticks from Mysore 
we used. 

Another beautiful girl of our circle was the 
tall, and full but most perfectly proportioned 
Hetta Crouse from South Africa who graced 
our parties with fellow South African sculp¬ 
tor Rene Graetz. But we soon lost her to 
unambiguous William Empson, fine author 
of Seven Types of Ambiguity . She invited me 
to do some gardening with her and I went 
down to Bill’s garden dutifully. When we 
were in the drawing-room, having been very 
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Hetta,’ I said. ‘That is not your style, Tambi 
dear,’ she said. ‘I hear you have been 
gardening with Hetta,’ Bill tells me the next 
day. That’s how close we were those days in 
Fitzrovia, even before the magazine had 
appeared and everybody knew everybody 
else. It was exactly the same in Paris before 
the war. In no time I had run across Zadkine, 
Brancusi, Tristan Tzara, Henry Miller, 
Brassai, Giacometti etc. It seemed to me 
Paris was just like London. 

By the end of February 1939, when the first 
number of Poetry London had been in the 
bookstalls for a month with the special 
souvenir cover drawn by Hector Whistler, 
nephew of James McNeill Whistler, who 
came to our chiefly Sibelius musicals at 3 or 
4 am. in the morning with a steaming pot 
of hot coffee in his hand (his cousin Rex 
Whistler had a studio in Charlotte Street 
while Hector lived in Bloomsbury) - our 
humble dwelling in Whitfield Street had 
been visited by many celebrities of today. 
We had a pre-publication visit from Larry 
Durrell and his brother Gerald, who at that 
time was only fourteen. 

A few doors away in Whitfield Street stood 
Dr Marie Stopes’ Family Planning Clinic. 
She wrote constant letters to me with en¬ 
closures of her poems. She and our present- 
day Sir John Waller, collateral descendant 
of Edmund Waller the Cavalier poet who 
wrote ‘Go, lovely rose!* had founded a 
company which published a magazine called 
Kingdom Come , which I had unkindly nick¬ 
named Condom King although they had 
very kindly published some of my poems. 
As everybody knows, Sir John needs no 
advice on birth control and I’ve asked him, 
‘Why this liaison, Johnny?’ He told me: 
‘It’s normal, isn’t it ? Marriage is unreal.’ 

r 'i 





John Waller, who had a rival poetry magazine 


Anais Nin and her husband Ian Hugo also 
surprised me with a call quite early one 
morning after we had had a magnificent 
evening together in Larry’s Campden Hill 
Road house, which Anais had lent to him 
and his first wife Nancy, who was a tall, 
blonde and beautiful girl, a painter. Larry 
sang the Corpus Christi carol from the Old 
English, strumming his guitar: 

Lullay, lullay, lullay, lullay. 

The falcon hath borne my make away. 

He had written to Anais in Paris enclosing 
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straight away to London to meet me, ‘sine 
you both have similar hand-writing’, just a 
he had written that very same month t< 
Dylan Thomas to tell him that his ‘crabbed 
botchy script’ resembled Emily Bronte’s. 
Anais had caught the night train that ver; 
day, she told me later on in New York, an< 
as I left that party Hugo stood by the bed 
room door by the stairs holding the coffee 
table edition of The House of Incest in bot] 
hands like a white cellophane-wrapped tea 
tray or an oriental gift. When I got back t 
Whitfield Street, I read through the bool 
in half an hour and got so excited am 
curious over the identity of the author tha 
I rang up Larry at once, late as it was. ‘I 
Anais Nin a man or a woman ?’ ‘My dea 
chap, you’ve been talking to her all evening 
was his surprised reply. 

Rumours spread quickly in Fitzrovia and w 
didn’t even have to bother hunting for 
printer. One day a gentleman with a bowle 
hat and rolled umbrella turned up at 11 
on behalf of the Women’s Printing Societ; 
of Brick Street, Piccadilly, with an offer t 
print the first number of PL. He had hear 
of the project from the poet and novelis 
Rayner Heppenstall. The nice lady printei 
and Hector Whistler made us postpone th 
publication day from January 1939 to on 
in February. One unfortunate lady con: 
positor had pied up a whole galley of typ 
by dropping it on the floor and several c 
our large size pages had to be hand-set a 
over again. It was damned unfair sine 
George Barker himself had helped with th 
typography. 

When the magazine appeared the pioneers c 
TV were naturally there to collect Tony an 
me at Broadcasting House in their big bu 
to appear in their Picture Page from th 
famous Crystal Palace, which seemed hellisl 
ly miles out of Ole London and belove 
Soho. The big board said 1. RHUBAR. 
with girl appearing on the stage carryin 
the plentiful rhubarb in a basket and the 
2. POETRY (I’m not joking) for Tony an 
me; we were so good they asked us to sta 
on for the evening show; they had mad 
up Tony with dark paint but not me and 
was damned hot under the arc-lamps, an 
the next day two girls rushed up to us in 
coffee place in Tottenham Court Roa 
- ‘We saw you on TEEVEEE !’ 

Some of the names I have mentioned so £e 
were true Fitzrovians in the sense of Bohen 
ians, and of Byron’s a-roving at night, < 
which Redvers Gray was the paragon. Bi 
there is one chief person I would like to ad 
with whom I had many a midnight chat \ 
James McNeill Whistler’s old studio in Fitzrc 
Street. Paul Potts, ‘The hick poet from tl 
Canadian prairies’, as he called himsel 
would prop up his feet on a chair, and puffit 
away at his corn-cob pipe recite some of h 
poems (which he now quite wrongly cal 
non -poems - he has been brainwashed by tl 
critics during my absence in America). Eve 
the sentences he constructed in his sonoroi 
Canadian voice had the structure of mus 
and poetry. He was a pure poet, a poet of tl 
future, with a Whitmanesque sweep ar 
ring, who spoke of ordinary things in simp 
and unaffected language: ‘But listen peopl 
Anywhere punching time;/If you’re walkir 
to the moon/I’ve got clean sox for you.’ ar 
‘But I have tried/To leave for ever in yoi 
ears/The noise that men make/When th< 
break their chains.’ 

One felt at home with Paul and his ope 
naked face with the long aquiline nose ar 
domed forehead wreathed with corn-cc 
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lusioned eyes which stubbornly clung to his 
dream and the few people he loved. 

It was from the nests of Whitfield Street, 
Howland Street and Fitzroy Street, with the 
Fitzroy Tavern for our home run, that the 
idea of Fitzrovianism in the verbal sense was 
first born. It was Redvers Gray’s influence 
and his love of William J. Locke’s The Be¬ 
loved Vagabond which gave me the idea of 
our group as vagabonds and sadhakas or 
Seekers, as the Buddha was at the start. 

I had only turned up in London to surprise 
the girl I was going to marry with my un¬ 
expected presence. I had written to tell her I 
had fallen madly in love with a girl called 
Noemi - a name I had fished out of Guy de 
Maupassant - and would she look after her 
when she arrived in England. She wrote back 
‘Hurrah! Of course’. In the meantime my 
novel Noemi , which was herself, was on its 
way to her by sea with me to follow a couple 
of weeks later - a couple of weeks too late. 



Tambimuttu's fiancee, who married another 
man when she thought she had been supplanted 


She did give me the chance of having her 
back when she called on Tony and me when 
we shared a room on top of the arch oppo¬ 
site Great Ormonde Street Hospital. Tony 
played the piano for her at five in the morn¬ 
ing and I took her for coffee at the all-night 
cafe right beside Russell Square Tube 
Station. She had wandered all night all over 
Fitzrovia from one address to another and it 
was a miracle she had found me at all. 

She was pregnant, should she have the baby ? 
Being a noble man I said, of course, and she 
left at once. 

It left me with a sense of the eternal loneli¬ 
ness of men and women despite all our words 
and stances. When we die we die alone, to be 
recycled in the Supreme Energy of Brahman. 
And thus it was that I became a true 
Fitzrovian like my friends Augustus John, 
Roy Campbell, Gavin Maxwell, Elizabeth 
Smart and Kathleen Raine, all of whom used 
to visit Fitzrovia with me. But I had had it 



Elizabeth Smart, who wrote ‘By Grand 
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in my soul a very long time ago. When I was 
fourteen I was living in Forbes Road, Col¬ 
ombo, and my cousin Anton Gardiner and I 
called ourselves the Vagabond Pair after 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers ; I mean the 
book, and not the film (I went to the cinema 
almost daily, sometimes two theatres a day, 
which was easy since my uncle Sir Chittam- 
palam Gardiner owned nearly all the cinemas 
all over the island. I even composed a 
song The Vagabond Pair for us to sing (and 
that was after the film) which my younger 
brother Thuraisingham roars out in his great 
baritone in London today. 

Anton and I accompanied each other home, 
those one hundred yards between our 
houses, every night, chatting often until four 
or five in the morning. And one day Anton 
produced a poem he had written: 

So we'll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving 
And the moon be still as bright. 

For the sword outwears its sheath , 

And the soul wears out the breast , 

And the heart must pause to breathe , 

And love itself have rest. 

Though the night was made for loving , 

And the day returns too soon , 

Yet we'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 

Deeply moved, I put my arm round him and 
said ‘Anton, you are a much better poet 
than I.’ It took me a couple of years before I 
discovered that Byron had written it, prob¬ 
ably basing it on a Scots original. Anton had 
turned the tables on me, and I couldn’t 
charge him with deception since it was I, 
G. K. Chesterton, founder of the Chest er - 
tonian Coffee Club at my college, who had 
made him Byron in my Club. 

Tony replaced Anton for me in London and 
thus it was that I used to exhort Tony and 
others to come with me to Fitzrovia, a-roving 
in Redversian fashion. 

The fact that the name I gave, Fitzrovia, 
persists does not surprise me, because of the 
unity of spirit and atmosphere which made it 
unique in the London of my days. Even the 
American GI, as we called him, Julius Horwutz 
has perfectly captured the spirit of the place 
with great clarity and truthfulness in Can 
I Get There by Candlelight? It is one of the 
best books to come out of the last war. 

I had another surprising experience of the 
survival of a second term I had used during 
the war to describe a pub in Rathbone Street. 
I had just returned from my honeymoon 
with Jacqueline Stanley, from Elizabeth 
Fairclough’s place, in Chipping Campden, 
where Stephen and Inez Spender had honey¬ 
mooned the previous fortnight. It was in 
Chipping Campden that I had discovered my 
first ‘country pub’ in Jackie’s company . . . 
After a certain hour in the evening, the 
Wheatsheaf, the Fitzroy and the Black 
Horse had an overload of people and it was 
time for us to move on. I did so to this pub in 
Rathbone Street, which is the continuation 
of Rathbone Place after it curves around the 
Marquis of Granby towards the Duke of 
York. It was a ‘beer only’ one-room bar on 
the left side of the street, almost denuded of 
people, except for a few workmen and their 
friends, and it reminded me of the ‘country’ 
pubs of the Cotswolds. Retreating there 
became a regular habit with us and since the 
pub crawl was a well-timed affair we all got 
to know where we could find each other at 
any time of the day, or evening, even before 
and after pub hours, since night-clubs, 
restaurants and cafes were beads in the 
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Jacqueline Stanley, Tambimuttu's first wife. 
A Cotswold honeymoon included country pubs 


Years after the end of the war, I was walking 
down Rathbone Place one evening towards 
the Wheatsheaf and in front of me there 
were a young couple. And I heard the young 
man tell his girlfriend, ‘Come on, Mary, let’s 
go to the Country Pub for a drink.’ It was a 
circle round the inner circle I had drawn 
some years earlier. Truly life is cyclic. 

My pub crawl varied from period to period 
but the most romantic was the one which 
included Margot Fonteyn, Moira Shearer, 
Bobby Helpmann and Constance Lambert at 
the New Theatre right opposite 8 New Row, 
my address at the time. 

The night they performed my friend Edith 
Sitwell’s Facade (she once threw one of her 
famous Sesame Club tea-parties for me) I 
pretended to be an Indian ignoramus, and in 
loud tones in the bar, so everybody could 
hear, kept on repeating to Stewart Scott, my 
buddy of the time, nodding my head, ‘My, 
Stew I loved that fuckad,’ while keeping 
them all in view hitched to the corners of my 
sewing-machine eyes. 

I hope it is understood from this article that 
Fitzrovia had no topographical or geo¬ 
graphical boundaries. Stewart Scott used to 
turn up by taxi every day from Hamp¬ 
stead, Highgate, or Julian Trevelyan’s 
studio in Hammersmith, wherever he hap¬ 
pened to be, for breakfast with us in a cafe 
in Charing Cross Road. 

Subra was ‘the Ceylonese William Saroyan’, 
admired by E. M. Forster as well as Harold 
Acton, with his wine-red scarf and Buddha 
face, dream man of our pretty girls, and men, 
a barrister from Lincoln’s Inn who cruised 
into the harbour of every pub like a velvet 
pussy-cat luxury liner with all her lights on, 
regular as clockwork round the pub crawl, by 
which habit he was trapped by me, since he 
did not keep his appointments with P. 
Saravanamuttu, Tea Commissioner of Ceylon 
his father’s emissary; the father writing to 
me please send my son home, your grand¬ 
father was my friend, his doctor fiancee 
arriving with her doctor husband and crying 
right in front of my eyes, I sleeping across the 
door of the bedroom where he spent his last 
night with the utterly beautiful Katharine 
from Scotland with auburn hair, seeing him 
into the cousin’s car to his doom in Ceylon 
before I left for my office. Subra dashing 
down from Jaffna to Colombo on my arrival 
in 1950, ‘You sent me down here, now please 
take me back’. Subra of the Beautiful Face 
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Possessing is the opposite of loving - philip o’conno 


dream and the few people he loved. 

It was from the nests of Whitfield Street, 
Howland Street and Fitzroy Street, with the 
Fitzroy Tavern for our home run, that the 
idea of Fitzrovianism in the verbal sense was 
first born. It was Redvers Gray’s influence 
and his love of William J. Locke’s The Be¬ 
loved Vagabond which gave me the idea of 
our group as vagabonds and sadhakas or 
Seekers, as the Buddha was at the start. 

I had only turned up in London to surprise 
the girl I was going to marry with my un¬ 
expected presence. I had written to tell her I 
had fallen madly in love with a girl called 
Noemi - a name I had fished out of Guy de 
Maupassant — and would she look after her 
when she arrived in England. She wrote back 
‘Hurrah! Of course’. In the meantime my 
novel Noemi , which was herself, was on its 
way to her by sea with me to follow a couple 
of weeks later - a couple of weeks too late. 



Tambimuttu’s fiancee, who married another 
man when she thought she had been supplanted 


She did give me the chance of having her 
back when she called on Tony and me when 
we shared a room on top of the arch oppo¬ 
site Great Ormonde Street Hospital. Tony 
played the piano for her at five in the morn¬ 
ing and I took her for coffee at the all-night 
cafe right beside Russell Square Tube 
Station. She had wandered all night all over 
Fitzrovia from one address to another and it 
was a miracle she had found me at all. 

She was pregnant, should she have the baby ? 
Being a noble man I said, of course, and she 
left at once. 

It left me with a sense of the eternal loneli¬ 
ness of men and women despite all our words 
and stances. When we die we die alone, to be 
recycled in the Supreme Energy of Brahman. 
And thus it was that I became a true 
Fitzrovian like my friends Augustus John, 
Roy Campbell, Gavin Maxwell, Elizabeth 
Smart and Kathleen Raine, all of whom used 
to visit Fitzrovia with me. But I had had it 



Elizabeth Smart, who wrote ( By Grand 
Central Station I Sat Down and Wept' 


fourteen I was living in Forbes Road, Col¬ 
ombo, and my cousin Anton Gardiner and I 
called ourselves the Vagabond Pair after 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers ; I mean the 
book, and not the film (I went to the cinema 
almost daily, sometimes two theatres a day, 
which was easy since my uncle Sir Chittam- 
palam Gardiner owned nearly all the cinemas 
all over the island. I even composed a 
song The Vagabond Pair for us to sing (and 
that w r as after the film) which my younger 
brother Thuraisingham roars out in his great 
baritone in London today. 

Anton and I accompanied each other home, 
those one hundred yards between our 
houses, every night, chatting often until four 
or five in the morning. And one day Anton 
produced a poem he had w ritten: 

So we'll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving 
And the moon be still as bright. 

For the sword outwears its sheath , 

And the soul wears out the breast , 

And the heart must pause to breathe , 

And love itself have rest. 

Though the night was made for loving , 

And the day returns too soon , 

Yet we'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 

Deeply moved, I put my arm round him and 
said ‘Anton, you are a much better poet 
than I.’ It took me a couple of years before I 
discovered that Byron had written it, prob¬ 
ably basing it on a Scots original. Anton had 
turned the tables on me, and I couldn’t 
charge him with deception since it was I, 
G. K. Chesterton, founder of the Chester - 
tonian Coffee Club at my college, who had 
made him Byron in my Club. 

Tony replaced Anton for me in London and 
thus it was that I used to exhort Tony and 
others to come with me to Fitzrovia, a-roving 
in Redversian fashion. 

The fact that the name I gave, Fitzrovia, 
persists does not surprise me, because of the 
unity of spirit and atmosphere which made it 
unique in the London of my days. Even the 
American GI, as we called him, Julius Horwitz 
has perfectly captured the spirit of the place 
with great clarity and truthfulness in Can 
I Get There by Candlelight? It is one of the 
best books to come out of the last war. 

I had another surprising experience of the 
survival of a second term I had used during 
the w T ar to describe a pub in Rathbone Street. 
I had just returned from my honeymoon 
with Jacqueline Stanley, from Elizabeth 
Fairclough’s place, in Chipping Campden, 
where Stephen and Inez Spender had honey¬ 
mooned the previous fortnight. It was in 
Chipping Campden that I had discovered my 
first ‘country pub’ in Jackie’s company . . . 
After a certain hour in the evening, the 
Wheatsheaf, the Fitzroy and the Black 
Horse had an overload of people and it w as 
time for us to move on. I did so to this pub in 
Rathbone Street, which is the continuation 
of Rathbone Place after it curves around the 
Marquis of Granby towards the Duke of 
York. It was a ‘beer only’ one-room bar on 
the left side of the street, almost denuded of 
people, except for a few workmen and their 
friends, and it reminded me of the ‘country’ 
pubs of the Cotswolds. Retreating there 
became a regular habit with us and since the 
pub crawl was a well-timed affair we all got 
to know where w T e could find each other at 
any time of the day, or evening, even before 
and after pub hours, since night-clubs, 
restaurants and cafes were beads in the 
smoky necklace of the pub crawl. 



Jacqueline Stanley, Tambimuttu's first wife. 
A Cotswold honeymoon included country pubs 


Years after the end of the war, I was walking 
down Rathbone Place one evening towards 
the Wheatsheaf and in front of me there 
were a young couple. And I heard the young 
man tell his girlfriend, ‘Come on, Mary, let’s 
go to the Country Pub for a drink.’ It was a 
circle round the inner circle I had drawn 
some years earlier. Truly life is cyclic. 

My pub crawl varied from period to period « 
but the most romantic was the one which J 
included Margot Fonteyn, Moira Shearer, * 
Bobby Helpmann and Constance Lambert at .t 
the New Theatre right opposite 8 New Row, \ 
my address at the time. -j 

The night they performed my friend Edith t 
Sitwell’s Facade (she once threw one of her ^ 
famous Sesame Club tea-parties for me) I ' 
pretended to be an Indian ignoramus, and in + 
loud tones in the bar, so everybody could .! 
hear, kept on repeating to Stewart Scott, my H 
buddy of the time, nodding my head, ‘My, ^ 
Stew I loved that fuckad,’ while keeping ; 
them all in view hitched to the corners of my ^ 
sewing-machine eyes. .1 

I hope it is understood from this article that j 
Fitzrovia had no topographical or geo- .j 
graphical boundaries. Stewart Scott used to i 
turn up by taxi every day from Hamp- ! 
stead, Highgate, or Julian Trevelyan’s < 
studio in Hammersmith, wherever he hap- ^ 
pened to be, for breakfast with us in a cafe < 
in Charing Cross Road. 

Subra was ‘the Ceylonese William Saroyan’, j 
admired by E. M. Forster as well as Harold 1 
Acton, with his wine-red scarf and Buddha n 
face, dream man of our pretty girls, and men, ~ 
a barrister from Lincoln’s Inn who cruised ^ 
into the harbour of every pub like a velvet 
pussy-cat luxury liner with all her lights on, j 
regular as clockwork round the pub crawl, by 1 
which habit he was trapped by me, since he j 
did not keep his appointments with P. j 
Saravanamuttu, Tea Commissioner of Ceylon .! 
his father’s emissary; the father writing to l 
me please send my son home, your grand- . 
father was my friend, his doctor fiancee | 
arriving with her doctor husband and crying j 
right in front of my eyes, I sleeping across the j 
door of the bedroom where he spent his last 1 
night with the utterly beautiful Katharine 
from Scotland with auburn hair, seeing him 
into the cousin’s car to his doom in Ceylon 
before I left for my office. Subra dashing 
down from Jaffna to Colombo on my arrival 
in 1950, ‘You sent me down here, now please 
take me back’. Subra of the Beautiful Face 
with your raven looks and Buddha’s ► 129 
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67 4 specialists are out. 

Then I acquired an American 
husband — which is something I 
swore I’d never do. When I was 
single people said “Are you plan¬ 
ning to marry an American?” 

- people do spend a lot of time 
going on about marriage - and 
I said “Absolutely not - I’m not 
planning to marry anybody”. So 
now I have a job I couldn’t 
enjoy more - and my husband. 
It’s been very good to me here. 
What’s great fun is that you’re 
so unrestricted about the sort of 
people you know here. In London 
I found one operated almost in 
a closed circle. You met people 
through people and there was a 
lot in common between all the 
people in that group. Here it 
seems there’s a much broader 
scope; one day we’ll be downtown 
in a slum with a friend who’s an 
actor. The next night we’ll be 
uptown with someone who’s a 
director of the Metropolitan; 
it’s nice to be able to change that 
way. New York’s got everything 
there is to offer and it’s up to you 
what you do with your time. It’s 
all there for you to take. 
Nightclubs as I know them don’t 
exist - I mean just places where 
you can dance - I only know of 
about three places like that here. 
In England there’s always a 
pretext to dance, somebody’s 
twenty-first or something - it just 
doesn’t seem to happen here. 
You miss the London theatre too 

- and Walls pork sausages; Mars 
Bars, McVitie’s chocolate bis¬ 
cuits - and real cream. 

I miss the kind of restaurant you 
can go to without a lot of fuss - 
you know, a bistro type of thing, 
checked tablecloths. The nicest 
places to eat are the ones which 
are slightly undiscovered and 
not hinged towards expense 
accounts - because that makes 
them prohibitively expensive. 
My favourite local restaurant is 
about three blocks from here. 
It’s a newish French restaurant. 
Otherwise we don’t eat out that 
much, but what is fun is that 
you can get such an enormous 
variety of food — if you go to 
Chinatown, or there’s marvellous 
Italian food too. But in general I 
find people would rather enter¬ 
tain at home - it’s a bit of a 
performance going out. People 
work extremely hard here and 
they want to put their slippers on 
at night. Increasingly in restau¬ 
rants you see out-of-towners 
who are eating before going to 
the theatre. The theatre can be 
fun and we go to the ballet quite 
a lot because Douglas writes 
about it. That’s a performance 
too, because you can’t always 
get a taxi and everything isn’t 
central like in London. 

The best-looking, best-dressed 


NEW YOKE 

girls in New York are the black 
ones - they have a style of their 
own. In London there are young 
girls who probably aren’t making 
much money - they look ex¬ 
tremely nicely put together - but 
from seventeen to twenty-five 
scruffiness is absolutely rampant 
in New York. 

It’s the older women here who 
are beautifully dressed, but 
there’s a lack of individual taste: 
they’ve been to a shop and 
bought the lot, top to bottom, 
just like that, because there’s so 
much money here. Girls in the 
office talk about their outfits: 
those shoes go with that skirt, 
which is news to me, because I’ve 
never had more than about three 
pairs of shoes on the go in my life. 
I’m five-foot eleven in my stock¬ 
inged feet and I have very Euro¬ 
pean tastes, which is a problem. 
I come back from London with 
three pairs of shoes after each 
trip. Bloomingdale’s is safe for 
dresses. For long dresses I go to a 
tall persons’ shop which is mainly 
for black ladies - because they’re 
often extremely tall. I’m often 
the only white person there. 

I don’t shop on Madison Avenue 
and 1 don’t know anyone who 
does, simply because you cannot 
afford it. This is a city more 
than anywhere else where any¬ 
thing you find in a department 
store or on Madison Avenue you 
can find somewhere else at a 
discount - you can get anything 
at a discount and it’s not a 
question of going down to the 
Bowery to do it. You can go six 
blocks further east and you can 
buy the same things - all the 
good European makers - for half 
with the label cut out, so you can 
recognise them on Madison and 
then find them elsewhere. I 
don’t terribly like to shop any¬ 
way, but I think the nicest is 
Bergdorf’s, more than Blooming- 
dale’s; partly because the times 
when I’m going to go to Bloom¬ 
ingdale’s are the times when 
everybody else is there too and 
it’s absolute bedlam. They’ve 
also considerably higher prices. 
In Bergdorf’s they call Douglas 
“Sir”. They’d never do that in 
Bloomingdale’s — they might call 
me “Madam” if they were trying 
to be rude. 

There’s not much serious news 
about England here. I can’t pre¬ 
tend to understand what’s hap¬ 
pening there now, I think “Dear 
England, what are you doing 
now ?” We have The Times in the 
office and the first thing we turn 
to - there’s one other English 
person there - is the Letters 
column, because one thing you 
miss is the absolutely asinine 
English humour. Monty Python 
is coming to New York 
wonderful! 
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^ 91 eyes, gentle manners, drinking yourself to death in the Arizona 
Bar in Jaffna on poison arrack, which also killed my elder brother 
in New \ ork, at least I brought you a bottle of whisky to atone, 
and my uncle Ratna couldn’t ever find you with his bottle, until I 
told him about the Arizona Bar; I know now why my letters from 
America were ignored by your relatives. 

Redvers was the shine and Subra the substance of Fitzrovia. There 
would never have been a real Fitzrovia without Subra, Stewart Scott, 
Gerald W ilde, David Wright, John Heath-Stubbs, Dylan Thomas, 
David Tennant, Pauline Tennant, Joan Wyndham, Mary Hunt, 
Nanos and Anne Valaoritis, Lucian Freud, Johnny Craxton, Harold 
Musson, Berty Pasouka, Osbert Moore, Andrea Cambas, Roy 
Campbell, Jack Diamond, George and Paddy Fraser, Erik and 
Fran 9 oise de Mauny, Augustus John, Kathleen Raine, Cyril Con- 
n °Hy> John Lehmann, Basil Jonzen, Peter W 7 atson, Sir Napier and 
Brenda Dean-Paul, Evelyn Arton, Sonia Brownell, George Orwell, 
Paula and Laurence Shaw-Lawrence, Peter and ‘Red Betty’ Shaw- 
Lawrence, Bernard and Nora Spencer, Bernard and Ines Burrows, 
Michael Cacoyannis, Lawrence Durrell, Nina Hamnett, Tony 
Dickins, Ironfoot Jack, Aleister Crowley, John Symonds, Keidrych 
Rhys, Lys Lubbock, T. S. Eliot (in the Bull and Mouth in Bloomsbury 
W T ay, only I knew), Wyndham Lewis, Iris Murdoch, Robert Mac- 
Bryde, Robert Colquhoun, John Minton, Hector Whistler, Benny 
Beaumont, Pat de Mare, Louis MacNeice, Bettina Shaw-Lawrence, 
William and Hetta Empson, Biddy Crozier, Natasha Galitzine, 
David Gascoyne, Sylvia Gough, Prince Monolulu, Brian Howard, 
Virginia Tennant, John and Rosemary Strachey, Paul Potts, Jean 
Hoare, Philip O’Connor, Hugh Gordon Porteus, Brita de Mare, 
Honor Frost, Alan Ross, Terence Tiller, Reggie Smith, Michael Swan, 
Olivia Manning, Anna W r ykeham, Matthew Smith, David Jones, 
James Shand, Stephen Fothergill, Prince Chavchavadze, Frances 
Scanlon, Jacqueline Stanley, Laurence Clark, Charles Hamblett, 
Sven Berlin, George Barker, Charles Wrey Gardiner, Fred Marnau, 
Nicholas Moore, John Gawsworth, Julius Horwitz, Charles Black¬ 
burn, Dickie Buckle, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Reginald Moore, Elizabeth 
Berridge, Philip Toynbee, Barbara Hepworth, Graham and Katha¬ 
rine Sutherland, Cecil Collins, Alan Rook, Ben Nicholson, John 
Tunnard, John Banting, Jankel Adler, Woodrow Wyatt, John 
Roberts, Ralph Kean, Donald Taylor, Basil Wright, Len Lye 
Helena Hughes, Maria O’Connor, Adam Zion Margoshes, Captain 
Billy Williams, Clem Freud, Paul Hamlyn, Andre Deutsch, Peter 
Owen, Sir Kenneth Clark, John Rothenstein, Dorian Cooke, Bim 
W^arth, Victor Berlemont, Signor Bertorelli, Henry and Irina Moore, 
Epstein, Poggioli, Madame Buhler, Robert Buhler, Alfred Zwemmer, 
Kitty Epstein, Anna Seurat, Patsy Ledward, Count Potocki de 
Montalk, Betty Jesse, Berthold Wolpe, the Earl of Harewood, 
Marion Harewood at sixteen, now Mrs Jeremy Thorpe, Feliks 
Topolski, Elizabeth Ormsby-Gore, Audrey Beecham, Oswell Blake- 
ston, Julian Trevelyan, Ursula Darwin, Mary Fedden, Margaret 
Crosland, Margaret Webb, Ram Gopal, Minette de Silva, Laurence 
Olivier, Bobby Helpmann, Margot Fonteyn, Billy Walton, Francis 
Bacon, Rex Whistler, Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, Roger Fry, R. O. 
Dunlop, Godfrey and Dorothy Phillips, Ewan Phillips, Michael 
Meyer, Dick Meyer, J. C. Hall, Lord Westbury, Betty May, Francis 
Scarfe, Julian Symons, Ronald Duncan, Richard March, Ruthven 
Todd, Gavin Ewart, Gavin Maxwell, Veronica Haigh, Francis 
Dunbar-Marshall, David Archer, Bob Pocock, Rayner and Margaret 
Heppenstall, Jimmy the Shit, Nina Forster, Tom Scott, Vera Swan, 
Mrs Schouterden, Pop, Virginia Fortescue, Derek Neame, Esther 
Grant, A. P. Herbert, E. M. Forster, Harold Acton, John Davenport, 
Margaret Morrison, Helen and John Irwin, Lynn and Ajin Chadwick, 
Eva Chadwick, Victor Musgrave, Ida Kar, John Vickers, Jacob 
Epstein, Stulik of La Tour Eiffel, Benjamin Britten, Steven Runci- 
man, Erik and Agi de Mare, Enid and Juan Stoll, Heinz Wolff, 
Michael Martin, Conan Nichols, Francis and Sylvia King, Lynette 
Roberts, Benedicta Gore, Baptista Gilliat Smith, Paul Roche and 
Quentin Bell. W r e were all together at that time like one name in the 
Fitzrovia of my mind. To quote from Paul Potts: 

To break new ground 

To take small weak dark seeds 

Out from unfertile sand 

Then to throw them proudly at the sun . . . 

To sing on 

Until the world is Blackpool 

In August in the afternoon. 

It was only an attitude of mind that comes to each generation in 
every country, and in different ways, but for me it happened in 
lovely Fitzrovia. |" 
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Great-grandfather 
And the Devils 


TAMBIMUTTU 

T here were two main buildings 
facing each other on Grand- 
father-with-the-Beard’s estate in At- 
chuvely village in northern Ceylon, 
with a courtyard between, shaded by 
mango and jack trees. On our school 
vacations from Trincomalee on the 
east coast, my five brothers and I had 
a room in the building where Grand¬ 
father lived. But the other, called 
the salai, or reception hall, was our 
favorite. It was spacious. One^side of 
it was open to the courtyard'and the 
sky, which let in the breezes and the 
sunshine. It was in a room attached 
to this building that our Great - 
grandfather lived, a somewhat soli¬ 
tary figure. He had his meals on his 
own there (he found our modern 
custom of eating off porcelain plates 
irritating) and, like an autocrat, 
conducted a life of his own which 
seemed curiously unrelated to the 
rest of the household. 

It may be it was his age that made 
him seem so withdrawn. But people 
said that he had been a gay young 
man, and even gayer husband, father, 
and then grandfather. He had had 
only one child—my maternal grand¬ 
mother—and this estate, which had 
once belonged to him, he had given 
as a dowry to Grandfather-with-the- 
Beard, who had grown the beard as 
a mark of grief when Grandmother 
died. Great-grandfather's grief took 
the shape of retiring to a life of his 
own in the salai and having little to 
do with the people in the building 
opposite. 

He w r as very free with all of his 
great-grandchildren, though. He wel¬ 
comed us in the salai, which was 
otherwise closed to all except certain 
privileged visitors, and there was 
nothing he seemed to like better 
than going out on country rambles 
with us—except perhaps his arrack! 


In his great old age he was an en¬ 
thusiastic rambler. 

I n spite of his retiring way of life, 
Great-grandfather was the most 
active man in our household. My 
handsome, scholarly Grandfather, 
who looked like a cinema Rasputin, 
was impractical, so it was he who 
attended to the details of the estate, 
even when he was ninety-five years 
old, marketing the coconut, the rice, 
the mango, and tobacco crops. It 
was a treat to watch Great-grand¬ 
father with the buyers, who were 
mostly a rough lot. Four or five of 



them (looking extraordinarily alike) 
would turn up as if on a casual visit 
and talk about irrelevant things— 
anything but the job at hand. He 
would peer at them from his enor- 
mous> faded brown eyes, and utter a 
“huh,” which committed him neither 
one way nor the other. Then, after 
a little thought, he added: “You 
want the mango crop?” “Yes, sir,” 
they would reply, wriggling with 
pretended shyness, as if the thought 
had never entered their heads. 

Great-grandfather, who was six 
foot one, would then spring down 
from his bed with all the energy of 
a young man, his legs long and 
shapely under his white verti. His 
large, aquiline face, with a thin hair 
knot behind, became lively. From 


the peg he took down a gold- 
bordered shawl, which he flung over 
his right shoulder. He picked up 
from the rack the silver-knobbed 
cane my mother had brought for 
him from Malacca, and strode off, 
erect, to the mango groves, with my 
five brothers and me and a servant 
streaming behind him. He halted 
under each gnarled tree to appraise 
the year’s crop with dead certainty. 
As the buyers (who knew the pedi¬ 
gree and flavor strains of each tree 
from long association with them) 
made their bids. Great-grandfather 
merely grunted “Hm” before pass¬ 
ing on to the next one. If the bid 
was ridiculous, he said nothing, but 
stared straight at the man, who hasti¬ 
ly raised his bid. When the grand 
total was reached. Great-grandfather 
raised it, and it was final then. The 
men always bought. They spent a 
few days on the orchard plucking 
the fruit in an ingenious fashion. A 
long pole ended in a barb, wiih a 
basket underneath. The fruit was 
plucked with the barb and it fell 
into the coconut-floss-lined basket 
underneath. If a mango bruises, it 
rots before it ripens. 

Whether the sale was of mango, 
coconut, rice, or tobacco, Great¬ 
grandfather gave my brothers and 
me a rake-off on the deal, for our 
interest in the matter; and then we 
made off to the shops at the kittangi f 
or Junction, which was the focal 
point of Atchuvely, for a spree of 
spending. He was generous with his 
money. When my maternal uncle 

was a child, and Great-grandfather 

was the renter of the toddy and 
arrack taverns in our parts, he never 
banked the loose change, we were 
told, but brought it home in * 
bundle and flung the coins on hi* 
bed for my uncle to play with an 
then take them to his mother. On 
our spending sprees at the Junction. 
Great-grandfather sometimes accotn 
panied us, and then we felt impo r 
tant. People were attentive when c 
was around. 

O ne of the earliest memories 1 
have of Great-grandfather is t 
he took me and my elder brother. 
Rutnam, to our first yakkun rte 
tuma, or devil dance. We were 3t i 
small town of Kelaniya, near ^ 
lombo, visiting relatives kef orC 
wedding in the family. My in ° l 
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was against the visit at first, but the 
old man s wishes prevailed; he said 
it was important for members of his 
family to be familiar with such 
things. I was three and a half years 
old at the time, and I remember that 
I wore a black velvet suit with in¬ 
numerable buttons that my parents 
had bought for me in Singapore, and 
of which I .was very proud. 

We arrived after dinner at a 
neighbors house, where, as Great¬ 
grandfather explained, a woman of 
the household had been possessed by 
the devil. She had the obvious signs 
—disheveled hair and fits. The exor¬ 
cising would continue throughout 
the night until noon next day. 

HPhe devil dancer was dressed in 
tight white stockings and a red 
jacket gleaming with strings of many- 
colored beads and glass. Great metal 
bracelets circled his arms. He held a 
torch in one hand, and he threw 
resin on it, which punctuated the 
dance with flashes. As the drummer's 
tempo increased, the dancer whirled 
intricately with a clash of anklet 
bells. He wore over his face one of 
the lesser Mahasona (devil) masks, 
which he replaced with more and 
more frightening masks as the dance 
proceeded. The dancing and chant¬ 
ing rose in intensity as the dancer 
wooed Mahasona with false flattery, 
to make him come out and make 
himself comfortable in the assem¬ 
bled company. At midnight his ter¬ 
rible routing would begin. But we 
left long before that. 

On our way home, with the drums 
still throbbing in our ears, Rutnam 
and I felt apprehensive, since, when 
the routing begins, Mahasona is so 
furious that he rampages around 
wrecking vengeance on everybody he 
meets. We looked uneasily at the 
patches of inky blackness under the 
banyans and breadfruit trees. “Do 
you think the routing has begun?'* 
Rutnam whispered. "I don't know,'* 

I replied. “Great-grandfather," I 
asked timidly, “has the routing be- 

R»n?.Don't worry, the poothnm 

[demon] won’t touch us," he reas¬ 
sured us, brandishing his slick. But 
guessed he was just as anxious as 
w <* were lo get home. 

We went back to the devil dance 
f| cxt day. The dancer’s tired feet 
How dragged on the ground, and his 
v °i(e was hoarse, but he still danced. 
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Then he steeled himself for a final 
crescendo of whirling movements 
and fell down flat on his back. His 
assistant ran up to him and, placing 
a pumpkin on his chest, slashed it 
in two with a single stroke of a 
knife. The dance of destruction had 
begun. The dancer whirled through 
the place slashing at the decorations 
and the stage, bringing it all down 
in an orgy of destruction. Every few 
seconds he produced a blinding flash 
by throwing whole handfuls of resin 
on the blazing torch. The Possessed 



One still sat on her specially con¬ 
structed platform of areca-nut wood, 
but she seemed cured! It left a power¬ 
ful impression on my brother Rut¬ 
nam and me. It was the dramatiza¬ 
tion of the magical world which, ever 
since I can remember, Great-grand¬ 
father had made real for us. 

After the dance, we made Great¬ 
grandfather draw his cabalistic fig¬ 
ure on the ground and drive a piece 
of iron into its middle to keep 
Mahasona at bay. He knew all the 
secrets, having been tutored by our 
village magician. 

THhe village magician was the man 
who visited Great-grandfather 
most often. In spite of his magic, 
there was nothing fearful about his 
appearance. Small and gentle-man¬ 
nered, he thrust his head shyly to 
one side when Great-grandfather 
talked to him. Even if he was not 
shy, that was the proper thing to do. 
It showed respect. Though the magi¬ 
cian was of a lower caste, not usually 
allowed to enter the house or to sit 
down, Grea t-gra nd father a Mowed 
him to enter and sit on a mat beside 
his bed because of his magic. The 
man could exorcise a curse or cause 
anybody to fall ill by burying some 
ol the victim's hair or his nail par¬ 
ings in front of his house, with some 
other things—chicken liver, oxblood 
—or by making an image of the vic¬ 
tim and driving nails into it. That 
was the reason Great-grandfather's 
nail parings were carefully buried by 
the village barber! The magician 
and Great-grandfather often spoke 


in whispers when Great-grandfather 
got out his magical texts inscribed on 
dry palm leaves with a stylus. He 
plied the low-caste man with arrack, 
which was also against village eti¬ 
quette, and the magician often 
nipped out to bring in more bottles. 

Grandfather-with-the-Beard frowned 
when he saw the apologetic magician 
enter. Grandfather disapproved of 
necromancy. But he could never 
stop Great-grandfather, old as he 
was, from doing anything he wanted 
to. No one had that much authority, 
since Great-grandfather was our 
oldest relative, except for our other 
Great-grandfather over in the Junc¬ 
tion—but he did not belong to our 
household. . 

Sometimes the village magician 
and Great-grandfather called one of 
us children and showed us «t piece 
of glass on which there was a round 
or triangular spot made of some 
black substance concocted to a ma¬ 
gical formula. “Do you see any¬ 
thing?" they asked. Often we did 
not. But sometimes we thought we 
saw a human figure or an animal, 
which interested them greatly. “The 
lormula was right!** the magician 
whispered happily, and Great-grand¬ 
father looked impressed. 

A s^Cchild, there were three things 
about Great-grandfather that 
especially interested me—his nostrils, 
his earrings, and his eating habits. 
The most wonderful thing about 
him were his nostrils. A long thin 
nose ended, surprisingly, in large 
open nostrils, set in well-formed side 
bulbs. They were like tents, or rooms, 
and I often found myself staring 
into their sunlit interiors. His ear¬ 
rings were the heaviest I have ever 
seen on a man. Other men in our 
village wore earrings but none so 
magnificent a pair as Great-grand¬ 
father. Triple-bobbed and heavy and 
lashioned in gold, they made his ears 
long like those on Gupta statues of 
the Lord Buddha, for centuries a 
mark of good breeding. When he 
moved, they swung gracefully, lend¬ 
ing dignity to his sun-tanned face. 

When he had his meals in solitary 
splendor, in the salai, we children 
crowded round him. Sitting on a 
high calamander bed, he ate off a 
large banana-leaf plate placed on 
top of the teapoy. Great-grandfather 
wouldn’t eat off real plates. He con- 
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sidered them unclean, and he said 
curry tasted better on a leaf plate. 
Beside it was placed a bowl of water 
and a gold pin. If a grain of rice fell 
on the teapoy, he picked it up with 
the pin and washed it in the bowl. 
It was a sin to waste even a single 
grain of rice, and he quoted the 
first-century quatrain of Avveiyar: 

We toil, we beg, move across the seas . 
Worship, rule, make music, erect our 
songs; 

All this to keep this wretched body 
of ours. 

Which tortures us for a grain of rice. 


G reat-grandfather was the best 
storyteller in the village—chiefly 
about his own adventures among the 
demons and goblins and of his fight¬ 
ing against the British. Sitting on 
his high bed or lying in a Singapore 
chair, which is a blond deck chair of 
cane and bamboo, he-followed the 
narrative with gestures of his great 
hands, making the locomotive and 
temple bell talk: “dongdong-dong- 
dong-dongdong,’* “chukuchuku-chuk- 
uchuku-chukuchuku.” He even made 
the ordinary words onomatopoeic: 
“F-l-e-e-e-e-e-w away/* “r-a-a-a-a-i-n.** 
The awesome, hushed voice he 
adopted when speaking of the devil 
varied with a more normal one for 
narrating his own part in the story. 
When he came to dramatic passages, 
the prominent veins by his right eye 
and on his throat swelled and 
throbbed with excitement, and his 
faded head knot trembled. After get¬ 
ting through some particularly awe¬ 
some details, he would exclaim loud¬ 
ly, 44 And so the Prince and Princess 
were married and lived happily 
ever after/ 4 It had nothing whatever 
to do with the story, but it was bluff 
in case mother was listening. She 
disliked Great-grandfather speaking 
to us about demons, though she 
never said so outright. 

He couldn't understand why the 
others in the household, except for 
our old nurse Aachi, were not inter¬ 
ested in devils and magic, since 
knowledge of them was important to 
preserve the family and to ward off 
misfortune. 

Some of the stories he had heard 
himself as a child, and they were a 
part of him. What is good for one 
child is good for another, was the 
way he looked at it. 


O ne of Great-grandfather’s favorite 
stories concerned his great-grand¬ 
father, a famous magician who knew 
how to transform a demon into a 
girl by driving a sliver of wood into 
the skull. One day he brought one 
of these demon girls home to his 
wife. “This girl will do the work 
of four men and eat very little,’* he 
said. And sure enough that was what 
happened. 

Bid one day the demon girl 
came home from the jungle carry¬ 
ing a four-man load of firewood on 
her head. She went to his great¬ 
grandmother, who was slicing are- 
ca nuts. “Lady/* the demon girl said, 
“a sliver of firewood has entered my 
head. Could you please take it out?” 

His great-grandmother was short¬ 
sighted. She could not distinguish 



between a magic sliver of wood and 
a piece of firewood. She yanked the 
magic wood out with her areca-nut 
cutter, which is made on the prin¬ 
ciple of a nutcracker. There was a 
terrible scream, and the demon van¬ 
ished in smoke. 

The demon returned that very 
evening and threw a flaming sword 
across the entrance to the house. 
“May no first-born male child over 
twenty-one live in this family for 
five generations!** the demon girl 
cursed. And sure enough that be¬ 
came true. 

There was a catch in the curse, 
though. Would it apply for four 
generations only and exclude the 
fifth, or include it? My uncle, his 
grandson, who was of the fifth gen¬ 
eration, fell seriously ill at the age 
of twenty-one, but he recovered. 
Great-grandfather never told us 
whether he had anything to do with 
the event. He and the magician 
never discussed such important mat¬ 
ters in our presence. 

The impact of his stories on me 
was devastating. I had terrifying 
dreams at night. When darkness fell, 
I thought of the devils in the neem 
trees at the edge of the estate—the 
neem is a tree devils like. When we 
passed the cemetery I hurried on. 
A solitary lamp burned there all 


night in a grilled niche on the tomb 
of Grandmother—lighted every eve¬ 
ning at six by Grandfather-with-the- 
Beard—which kept evil spirits away. 
But the other tombs had no lights. 

D uring our long country walks 
in the evenings with Great¬ 
grandfather, we were constantly in 
touch with his world of magic. He 
found offerings to spirits hung on 
the trees, in pots, and in bamboo 
cradles, and sacrifices of eatables and 
flowers on banana leaves alongside 
the paths. When we came across a 
karagam he would pause, study it, 
and mutter “Hm,” very significantly. 
A karagam is a pot of terra cotta or 
brass, full of water and decorated 
with a tall cone of mango leaves, 
oleander, coconut flowers, and a 
lime stuck on a pointed stick. Kara - 
gams are meant to ward off evil 
spirits, and Great-grandfather always 
seemed to know the purpose of each 
one. He also studied carefully the 
carved figures of sick people nailed 
on the trees by the village magician 
or his rivals. The devil passed from 
the patient into the tree. When we 
passed banyan groves, which are the 
favorite haunts of devils, he would 
inscribe a cabalistic figure with mys¬ 
tical letters on the ground and drive 
his knife or some other object of 
iron into its middle to keep them at 
bay. No one disturbed such a charm, 
and Great-grandfather retrieved the 
knife on the way back home. 


T hese walks were eye openers for 
us in other ways. It was Great¬ 
grandfather who first got me inter¬ 
ested in the vegetable and animal life 
of the island. The bo tree is sacred 
to Vishnu, and the neem to Siva. 
That is why they are ceremoniously 
married to each other by devout 
Hindus. The bo’s epiphytic, silvery 
stems enclose the darker neem so 
that there is one trunk but two types 
of branches and leaves. It is a won¬ 
derful sight. As he strode along the 
palm groves swinging his stick, e 
would pause to watch a golden oriole 
or a kingfisher. He pointed out t 
orchids growing on the palm) 13 * 
and bassia, and the various kin s o 
grafting being done on the 1113 
goes. Once he even showed me hen 
to make a stock graft with coconu 
fiber and bandages. 

And then the late journey 1101 
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in the gathering dark, with oil lamps 
twinkling in the thatch cottages and 
the thick-froiuled palmyras rustling 
metallically, was the most exciting 
part of the day. The frogs croaked 
from the wells and tanks, and hom¬ 
ing crows squawked across the sky in 
close formation. The giant bat, a 
sudden and intimidating shape, may 
have been the metamorphosed devil 
himself. Strange beasts without tails 
were on the prowl, for goblins and 
demons can only change limbs they 
already possess. But whatever shape 
they entered, their hunting cry was 
always the jackal’s. The village of 
the night became different from the 
one we knew by day—a fantastic vil¬ 
lage, full of unknown sounds and 
shapes. 

When it thundered at night, Great¬ 
grandfather went with us in the 
mornings to hunt for spear-shaped 
mushrooms that the thunder had 
brought out, quite unlike any other 
mushrooms I have ever seen. The 
bright red earth of Atchuvely split 
with the thunder (or so I thought) 
and the mushrooms peeped through 
the cracks like pale pink animals. It 
was one of the most magical things 
for me. When curried, they didn't 
taste like mushrooms but flesh. 

When it drizzled, we set out with 
Great-grandfather and two men for 
the rice fields. They smoked out 
small, furred animals that lived in 
burrows. No one else in our family 
liked eating these field creatures, and 
we children didn’t like the flesh of 
the sea turtle; but he liked them 
both, which again conferred some 
weird distinction on him. 

O ne of the strangest events con¬ 
nected with Great-grandfather 
concerned the disappearance of my 
younger brother Singam from the 
house. It led to my loss of faith in 
his world of magic. 

This was how it happened. One 
day my older brother told us con¬ 
fidentially that he didn't think Great¬ 
grandfather could have possibly 
routed devils. They didn’t exist! 

My younger brother Singam and 
I pooh-poohed the idea. It was ridic¬ 
ulous. Why, our old nurse Aachi 
knew all the same stories. Only a 
few days ago she had repeated to us 
the one about his magician great¬ 
grandfather. 

“But Mother doesn’t believe them,” 
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Rutnani went on. “In fact, she 
doesn’t like us listening.” 

“That is because she thinks they 
may frighten us,’’ Singam said stub¬ 
bornly. “But I am not frightened. 
Are you?’’ 

“Great-grandfather is cleverer than 
you think,” I added. “Why do you 
think the magician comes to see 
him?” 

“He likes arrack. That's why! 
What do you think? I heard the 
story about fighting against the Brit¬ 
ish can't be true. The British came 



here long before Great-grandfather 
was born.” 

“Who told you that?” I asked an- 
grily. 

“Oh, I heard!” 

“Come, let’s ask Great-grandfa¬ 
ther!” I cried. 

“All right, let’s ask him,” Rutnam 
said. 

We looked for him in the salai. 
He wasn’t there. He must be watch¬ 
ing the bringing down of the morn¬ 
ing’s palmyra toddy. So much the 
better. We would be given our share 
of the toddy, and we liked drinking 
it under the palms anyway. We 
headed for the palmyra groves. Each 
tree was marked with a white excise 
stamp. Great-grandfather was watch¬ 
ing Velu, our tree climber, bringing 
down the earthenware pots that dan¬ 
gled from his belt. 

“Ha!” Great-grandfather ex¬ 
claimed, his eyes twinkling. “So you 
have come for your toddy?” 

Velu’s cheerful face broke into his 
easy smile as soon as he saw us. His 
chin was rough with gray stubble. 
“I haven’t enough palm-leaf bowls 
for you. Little Brothers,” he said, 
and 'he darted up the tree again, 
agile as a monkey. 

He cut down a leaf and then made 
it into boat-shaped drinking vessels, 
which he rinsed out with a little 
toddy and then filled up. 

Holding them in both hands-^ 
quite the professional way—we drank 
the young, bubbly palm wine, which 
had not yet reached its full strength. 

Great-grandfather drained his 
man-sized bowl in one draught, 
holding his breath, and then threw 
it away on the ground. 


“Great-grandfather.” brother Rut¬ 
nam then began, “Cousin Rajah 
thinks you could not have fought 
against the British. You were not 
old enough.” So it was Cousin Rajah 
who doubted. I felt annoyed with 
him. 

“What do you mean?” Great¬ 
grandfather exclaimed, and stared at 
him from under stern, white eye¬ 
brows. “How does Rajah know how 
old I am? I am much older than you 
think!” 

That settled the question for us. 
Rutnam could not think of anything 
to say, and I was happy. 

But he was not convinced by 
Great-grandfather’s reply. Though 
he continued to attend the story¬ 
telling, and enjoyed it as much as 
anyone else, he adopted a superior 
attitude about it afterward, much to 
my annoyance and Singam’s. 

“Oh you will find out,” he threat¬ 
ened. 

O ne sultry afternoon, my broth¬ 
ers and I were two-a-bed for our 
siesta. We were used to sharing since 
we often camped, all in a bed roll, 
in the jungle. We were bored. The 
afternoon breeze rustled the mango 
leaves pleasantly, but no sleep would 
come. 

“Let us ask Great-grandfather for 
a story,” Singam said. 

“Oh no,” brother Rutnam replied, 
“he will be resting.” Singam and I 
jumped out of bed all the same and 
went, followed by Rutnam. Naya- 
gam, who trailed us wherever we 
went, waddled more slowly behind. 
He was only three years old at the 
time. 

We entered the salai and saw Great¬ 
grandfather lounging in the Singa¬ 
pore chair, a newspaper spread on 
his chest. He stared at us with wide- 
open eyes, guessing the nature of our 
mission. 

“Please, Great-grandfather, a 
story!” I said. 

“A story!” he grunted. “You shou 
be asleep.” 

“But we can't sleep,” I said. 

He looked sternly at us. ‘ J ^ 0111 
you know what is happening" 
“What?” Rutnam asked. , 

“The devil is out collecting c j. 
dren in his sack on his annual ^ 
day. You’d better get back to ** 
and sleep!” he said, and NayngP 1 
looked frightened. 
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yjow do you know?*’ Rutnam 

asked 

»-jcan tell!" 

settled it for me. “Let us 
* sa ^’ anc * grabbing Nayagam 
\ Vvis hand ran back to our room. 

climbed into bed and covered 
owvsdves with thick blankets, al- 
^ oU di it was hot. To this day I can 
^avoeinber the exact color of that 
altering darkness. My ears were 
aWt to sounc i s outside, and I kept 
^king of the devil going his 
liis sack full cf children. 

* Can you hear the devil?” Naya- 
asked. 

v flo!” I replied, swallowing hard. 

\//e must have sat there for about 
Wj-fan hour. I wondered why Rut* 
*i\^m and Singam had not come in 
ns. 

°Big Brother,” I called, “are you 
‘theft?” But there was no reply. Fi¬ 
xity I rushed out of the room, fol¬ 
lowed by Nayagam. I would have 
been gl ad to see anybody at that mo- 
'meat. 

lV Have you seen Singam and Big 
Mother?” I asked Mother, who was 
1 y> her room playing a dice game 
u>Vhh a friend. 

^\ T o. What’s the matter?” she 

finked. 

^The devil is stealing children to 
etltthem!” shouted Nayagam. 

‘‘Did Great-grandfather tell you 
'that?’' Mother asked. 

’‘Yes.” 

“You silly children! Don’t you 
Know Great-grandfather makes vp 
most of his stories?” 

"No!” I said incredulously. 

“Yes, he makes them up. And only 
very old people believe in magic, as 
htdoes. I don’t believe in demons, 

1 neither should you. Now go 
Wk and get some sleep.” 

1 was astonished by Mother’s lack 
©*fconcern. Rutnam walked in as I 
sitting in our room thinking it 
over. And then in a flash it struck 
**! If Mother didn’t believe in de- 
flflns, they couldn’t possibly exist! 

Hullo!” Rutnam said, “still busy 
j)* v ing the pool limn the slip?” 

"Where is Singam?” I aked. 

I don’t know,” he said. 

Hut he was with you.” 
j. "1 dared him to come out for a 

• with me, and he did. I called 

^Vein’s for a young coconut, and 
dfan he just disappeared. I suppose 
hiding from the devil.* 


“Come on, let’s look for him, 1 
said. “What if he has run away to 
Jaffna Town?” 

We went looking for him in the 
salat. “Have you seen Singam any- 
where, Great-grandfather?” Rutnam 
asked him. 

“He has run away. He is hiding 
from the Devil,” Nayagan told him. 

“Oh, is he? Well then, let’s look 
lor him,” he said, rising from the 
Singapore chair. 

We searched for him at the serv¬ 
ants’ cottages, the farmers’ cottages, 
and finally at the tree climber’s. 

“He was with your Big-Great- 
Grandson a short while ago, but he 
didn’t stay for a coconut,” the tree 
climber said. 

“Which way did he go?” Great¬ 
grandfather asked. 

“I don’t knowl He merely said 
‘1 am going now’ when I brought 
down the coconuts, and ran out of 
the gate. I will help you to look for 
him! Gundu! Luxman!” Velu called 
to his sons, and they came out of the 
cottage. “Gundu, you go to the Junc¬ 
tion to see whether Little Brother 



Singam is there, and you, Luxman, 
go to the Stone House!” 

We went with Velu and asked at 
the nearby cottages. No one had 
seen Singam. We then skirted the es¬ 
tate, thinking we might see him 
somew f here in the distance. We didn t 
know' where to look next. 


A nd then we found him. We were 
in the tamarind grove near the 
tree climber’s. And as we passed the 
thick trunk of its oldest and noblest 
tree, there he was on the other side, 
as still as a statue. He looked like a 
small Buddha, sitting right in the 
middle of the cabalistic figure Great¬ 
grandfather had drawn there the 
previous day. He had planted an 
iron rod off a scrap heap inside it. 
Singam made no attempt to get up. 
He seemed frozen to the spot. 

Great-grandfather stared at him 
thoughtfully, and then helped him 
up. “What are you up to?” he asked. 


“Keeping the devil off, he chat¬ 
tered. “I must take the iron home. 

After that I was filled with doubts 
about Great-grandfather’s world of 
magic. “You will find out!” Rutnam 
had threatened, and so 1 had. 
Singam’s continuing faith, so boldly 
expressed, made no difference. 
Though I continued to enjoy his 
stories, in a different way, Mother 
had destroyed the excitement and 
wonder for me, and it was lost for¬ 
ever. It joined the other childhood 
illusions I had lost-for instance, 
that the house lizard with its chirp¬ 
ing can warn people of danger, 
or that the cobra grows a diamond 
in its head which it spits out each 
night and carefully guards, and 
which is the most valuable in the 
world if any man can find it. 

T he last time I saw Great-grand¬ 
father was in 1937, when he was 
past his hundredth year. The village 
magician was there, drinking his ar¬ 
rack, sitting on a chair this time. 
Great-grandfather looked older and 
milder, and in fact, a nice old man. 
He was glad to see me. 

I reminded him of the day he 
had told us the demon was collecting 
children in his sack. He looked at 
me with his faded, brown eyes, for- 
* getfully, not really knowing which 
of his innumerable great-grandchil¬ 
dren I was, and then said, “I be¬ 
lieve he was!” -He flicked his thumb 
at the magician and added. Now 
you are big, perhaps he will teach 
you some of his mnnlrams [magic in¬ 
cantations].” 

The magi rIa n giggled, holding 
his head to one side, as he always did 
when Great-grandfather talked to 
him. When Grand fa ther-with-the- 
Beard walked in, he took the situa¬ 
tion in at a glance. “Still talking of 
magic?” he asked good-humoredly. 

A year later Great-grandfather was 
dead-of old age. I was in England. 
I remembered the village magician 
then. He must have been one of the 
most bereft of all. 

Though Great-grandfather’s tomb 
in our village has no lamp burning 
over it all night, as lus daughters 
has. I feel sure, as the old wives of 
Atchuvely say, that the goblins and 
demons keep well clear of it. They 
must know that there lies someone 
who held them at bay lor more than 
a hundred years. 
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Rhymes of the Times 

fhe M.P. for Swat 

(Apologies to Edward Lear) 
Who or ul.y, or which, or WHAT 
I* the M.P. for Suat? 

Does he crop or grow, or curl Ins 
hair? 

Docs he sit on a stool, a Rolls, or 

chair 

or SQUAT 
The M.P. for Swat? 

Docs he reason or Jabber or merely 
talk 

And when going abroad does he tty 
or waik 

or TROT, ft 

The M.P. for Swat? 

Does lie. study the wants of his own 
Dominion ? 

Or doesn’t he care for public opinion 
A JOT, 

The M.P. for Swat? 

Docs he drink toddy from a sliver 
m UK? 

Or a bowl.* o* « glass? or a cup? or 
a mug? 

or a POT, 

'1 lie M.I*. for Swat? 

Does lie live on promises or talking 
Wipe? 

| Does hr like his Hag to be marked 
with % stripe 

or a DOT, 

; The .M.P. for Swat? 

| Do ills voters like him extremely 
well? 

Or do they, whenever they can, 
rebel, 

and PLOT, 

At tiie M.P. for Swat? 

D.S., or nobody, knows, I wot, 
Who, or* which, or why, or what 
Is the M.r. for Swat! 

T. 
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Nursery Rhyme 

Father, may I go tp war? 

Yes, you may, my son; 

Wear your woollen comforter. 

Hut don't fire ofT your kuii. 

Father, may I strike for peace? 

Yes, you may, my son, 

You may wish for only peace, 

Dul STRIKE! it isn't done. 

War and peace, Tolstoy's theme 
Is difficult, my sou, 

Remember though in Modern books 
War and peace arc one. 

T. 


i 
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THE CEYLON ; ' 
BONGO 

(After Edward Lear) 

() X the top of the Party Tree 
Thn Ceylingo Kongo sat. 

Dot iiis eyes you could not see 

Pecans** of the Party Hat; 
t For his hat whs almost Ceylingo 
/ wide 

With flags, and garlands on every 
side 

,1/ Medals, and labels of every sl/.« 

So that nohody could ever see his 
eyes 

! Of tlio Ceylingo Kongo (^rtee. 

The Ceylingo Kongo coldly said 

To himself on the Q.Q.O. tree,— 

"Notions and slogans, not bread 

'Are the best food for me! 

In my bonnet I have the Dlllingo 
Dee 

And the Quackeroo flag is the 
best for me 

'l hough very few pcop| e como 
this way. 

And life on the "hole Is far from 
gay!" 

Said the Ceylingo Kongo Quce 

T. 







Ai&rnent v in ^Mixtauj- 


HiSTORY 

The chronicles In dead languages, 
all these books 

Leave many -things unsaid, Die 
man found; 

They all started at the wfll- 
j known point 

• And journeyed over the same 

familiar ground. 

lie found whole ages had vanish- 1 
td. and silver islands 

That powdered the Indian lake 

had taken wings: 

Between the reeds, the stone eyes 
t of his father 

Gazed vacantly y\ the unfamiliar 
and bustling scene. 

And a voice boomed through the 
white trumpet of day 

“i was once fair, and loved these 
wine flowers and hills 

And when her hair brushed my 

cheek 1 to? 

found what it is the fever and 
storm stills. 


But I'm a ghost today, and no 
one will remember. » 

* r or history makes but on? view-, 
one scene, one splendour." 

T. 
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ELARA 


rjpIIEUE were many , voices 
echoing through the wood, 
And all depended on * single 
word, 

'Elara, you chose without think¬ 
ing 

The way the kocl and the ocean 
sing: • 

Chose to meet strife, man to man. 
The way. the roots and the rivers 
run. 


With Duttha Gamini, you fought 
man to man, , 

And died as justly us you lived; 
To save ll/e was ever your plan. 
And you died, as you lived, a good 
man. 

The armies were saved, but you 
Elara, died. 


But lived in legend, Tamba- 

•v ' ► •. . 

nanni’s oride. 



RAVANA 

| IKE Icarus, through the 
J air you lieu, 

The Demon King of Lanka; 

An ncriul-miniteil gentleman, 
Looping the loop, you slew | 
The ee-Jiaw jitters in your 
tin ver, 

Made a !>•*«*-1 iin* tor your Sita. 
Vou should ha\'o stuck to fly¬ 
ing, sir, 

I Did yon not know, it's not 
done 

Lor a flying chap, to try his 
luck 

At aught hut the ruces and 
beer ? • 

As it Is, you tost all your 
heads, 

O airborne romantic of Cey¬ 
lon, 

Anil losing your air-mindnd- 
. ness 

Let all the chaps badly down! 
Anyway, sir, in this airborne 
»Kt*. 

Vour name still lingers on,' 
As the patron saint of levita- 
: lion * 

And aviation, in beautiful,J 

(’eyloll. ‘ b 

T 


UTUWAN'KANDA 

\\Mll.N at last. Sardicl. by a 
1 f friend betrayed, 

Ind caught in the burning house, 
"hat did you think? 

Hie people’s darling, and the 
highways dread; 
tow did life strike you, at Hell's 
hr ink? 

i'ou were like Robin Hood, and 
utterly human. 

U Utuuunkaiuta. your village, 
thr> still remember you 
Villi much affection: and at 
noon. 

clow your rync. the Kandy 
road runs blur. 

he common folk died without a 
trace. 

ut r. lived on ruck your name, 
at Mawanella; 

ne A la ha Ova sings Of your 
great prmvesss; 

id when the giant was caught, 

according , to plan. 

tey were all amazed to see— 

*ach friend and jailor. 

scraggy, puny and miserable 

nan. 
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> ATCHUVELY 

For my Grand-father. 

Here the silver head dreamed of the 
hoopoe 

In a perfect sonnet for his darling’s 
praise; 

In her lemon arms thrust the 
jujube and mango, 

The shire’s plenty, and ancestral 
xrace; 

Plucked her the magic Islands of 
the West, 

KaytR, Hammenhlel, all those 
places 

Long disappeared now, In the sea’s 
depths. 

Where starfish with the turtle 
races. 

Clattered the passionate stars over 
Atchuvcly, 

Ills heart beat faster In each 'sheer 
song: 

•The thrush entered his heart, with 
the shimmering neein tree. 

■ ° ’ V, 

And IrMtehe’s gone the lanes his 
. * keep, 

Ills hi)3pL« / Deat clown, shndowy and 
'.‘Vf* n g*, > r, 

AAd In the bassla grove the Orioles 

T. 

| The springs of 

j - Kinniya 

, TJAST the harbour and the low 

j '■*' ' hills 

Full of coucals and purple bells 
The gay holiday heart races; 

The Jungle's spirit rouses 
From Ills black blanket; releases 

■ Shoucrs of monkeys and painted 

j birds. 

And saline roots In their perfect 
And sollne roots in their perfect 
order; 

j Xou leave behind the geometric 
i “ rail way, 'll—--- 

And—sail-Into the Jungle’s 

cathedral. 

You have found the heart of the 
Island 

In this wild and sweeping song, 
i And here is the end of your quest, 
The Seven Sisters in a tumble- 
down shed. t 

T Seven clear springs, tepid or boil- 

n[.,. Cur. * 

, Serene and full of dreams, or 
f bubbling. 

; You have looked into the*earth’i 
; eyes. 

i And the hidden fire, in the water 
1 nows. 
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Keerimalai spa 

J T was part of the holidays. J 
Keerimalai, 

Or Mongoose Hill, by Kankesau 
Bay. I 

It wug of course the Journey that j 
mattered. 

Like most jounieys; like a crusade 
Ostentatiously to fight, and 
liberate, r 

But it wug the Journey that at¬ 
tracted and pleased. 

At first it was a spanking carriage 
that took us 

Past milk-hedge and lantana, the 
villages, 

At the cross-roads: where cool 
. boutiques. 

Divulged strings 0 f vadal and 
the tumbler with a spout, 

Bather like a Spanish wine-glass, 
that spouted tea 

Ail over your shirt, and the 
boutique-man laughed. 

And then the honking Ford with |j 
acetylene lamps, 

And later, the cars with less leg 
room 

Took us bowling down to Keeri¬ 
malai, Ip 

Where the spa shone beside the 
tulip tree |i 

That was utterly leufless, It seemed If 
to me; 

And balhers’ clothes soon decked 
her gay. 

There was a serpent, they declared 
In the pool I*" 

Which wc never found. And, low ’ 
and cool 

Stretched resting-places and rice- P 
Joints, 

And the white sea-sand all around 
V you go there, you’ll still find V 
the spring v I 1 

Full of similar faces to when you 
were young, , Ip 

_ ‘ T. j 
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afi Ceiftan 


TK thin bow! or gnclftft, so, 
things happened! 

The elephant wim noosed by the 
unkind 

H^rnl of h king, before the palace 
r gates, 

With drumming and shouting, ns 
Hubert Knox relates. 

Mallgawn, temple, to Gautama 
Iiuddha, 

The Enlightened One, Is Jewel of 
this laud; 

Sparkles, like a cut stone, In the 
even light 

It’s facets reflecting, the half 
light. 

Is this the cool mind of an Intem¬ 
perate time, 

History's chiming, and place's 
tfhynic ? 

Children are one with the plants 
of the hills, 

Tendrils/ hands. faces, falling 
down 

The green sides, plant-llko and 
brown; 

Loved kingdom is now the 
ba/nar's heap, 

May it wake, wake, from Its pre¬ 
sent sleep: 

—Artifacts fall, from the ancient 
time 

To bless these familiar terraces 
home! 


p 
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Polonnaruwa 


T\7IIEN there is no more to write, if 
it is best to sleep, 

There is no rest, no hand-shakes, 
weep, weep, 

As the tired breeres round the 
lattice creep 

And the pool wears out* the r.tone 

and nerves break, — 

A heart has a history, like this 
stone place, 

Dreaming Polonnaruwa give us — 
your great peace. 

Speak, speak, of the warm light In 
each face ’ 

That blessed you, my city, my 
beautiful one, 

My flowers of stone, dear city, when — 
you alone 

Gave to the child this Stupa, this 

pillar, this Siva. — 

Sleep, sleep, with your broken eye, 
and have long ; rest, \ 
r And hold the frail birds fast In' 

your green nest* XV7. \ 
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POETRY IN INDIA 

Its Heritage and Neiv Directions 
by TAMBIMUTTU 

1 


P lays in India often seem to Westerners like 
pretty long-winded affairs. Well, as a matter 
of fact, they are. What many Westerners 
really can’t quite grasp, though, is that Indians 
like them that way — the longer the better. They 
want their money’s worth. If one of the characters 
on t he stage interrupts the action of the drama for 
half an hour to deliver a recitative on a theme 
only problematically related to the action of the 
play, bravo! that is very fine. Brilliant improvisa¬ 
tions are what excite an Indian audience most, 
and everybody goes home delighted with the 
night’s entertainment. 

And when I say a night’s entertainment, I speak 
advisedly. In India the curtain goes up at ten 
o’clock in the evening and may not come down 
until eight hours later, if then. I remember one 
performance in which the great Indian baritone, 
Subbiah Bhagavathar, was appearing with an 
excellent supporting cast. Early in the piece he 
and the heroine of the drama (which was mostly 
sung) fell into an argument in impromptu verse. 
With tremendous virtuosity and brilliance the pair 
debated back and forth, composing as they went. 
New melodies were introduced with the orchestra 
cleverly accompanying. At last, when it was almost 
five o’clock in the morning, the frail woman was 
worn out, and she knelt before the gifted baritone 
and begged his forgiveness in a charming extempore 
song. The applause was more enthusiastic than it 
would have been if the billed play had been per¬ 
formed. 


One of India's most active young poets , Tambimuttu has 
published four volumes of his own poetry , two in his native 
Oeylon and two in London , where he founded and edited the 
'Magazine Poetry London. At present he is living in New 
orlc and working on an anthology of Indian verse. 


This incident illustrates an aspect of Indian 
poetry which should, I think, be emphasized above 
all others — namely, its folk quality. I don’t 
mean to say that Indian poetry is exclusively folk 
poetry, for by that term Westerners usually mean 
a kind of homely verse, mostly of unknown origin, 
which is handed along in a purely oral tradition 
from one generation to another. Indians have a 
pure folk literature too, of course — poems and 
tales that derive from the old epics and the shadowy 
consciousness of the past. But I am concerned 
here with India’s written, formal poetry, the works 
of her conscious artists. And the point I want 
to make is that, even during the periods when the 
art of writing has been governed by exceedingly 
formal, sometimes artificial concepts, there has 
been a high degree of popular participation in the 
art, even in the rural villages. 

It has been said sometimes that Indians turn 
to poetry because they lack other popular forms 
of entertainment. This cannot possibly be true 
since India has the second largest cinema industry 
in the world, and besides, her festivals, her pagean¬ 
try, her village folk dancing are second to those 
of no other country. I am sure the real reason 
is to be found simply in the Indian’s love of lan¬ 
guage. He is brought up in a country where 
he hears a dozen major languages and scores of 
dialects. He appreciates differences and similarities 
among them, and he is particularly sensitive 1o 
the good qualities and fine points of his own 
language. Then too, India has an extraordinary 
tradition of oral teaching. Many who cannot 
read will know thousands of lines of verse by 
heart, so much has the faculty of memory been 
developed through the generations. An Indian 
singer may have a repertory of hundreds of long 
and complicated songs stored in his head. 
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The Indian’s love of words is shown especially in 
his appreciation of extempore poetry. He believes 
(hat his poets should be able to compose on the 
spot., whenever an occasion arises, and in fact some 
of India’s poets, for example in the South country, 
arc remembered just for this ability. Tirupati and 
Venkata, two of the most popular poets in the 
Telugu country before World War I, went from 
village to village and court to court giving im¬ 
promptu performances which were greatly relished 
by their audiences. 

Similarly, the institution of the mushaira, or 
gathering of poets, is one of India s li\eliest ex¬ 
pressions of love for poetry. A mushaira. is a 
meeting of poets and listeners, perhaps in a halt 
or theatre but often in the open. One by one the 
poets rise to recite their newest verses. The 
audience applauds wildly if the verse is good, 
if there is a touch of wit or real beauty in the 
language, and the poet will be asked to repeat 
his & best lines several times. The mushaira is 
primarily a North Indian custom in the time 
before the British conquest mushairas were held 
at the Mogul emperor’s court and poets were 
limited to the ghazal, a verso form of Persian 
origin which used couplets in a very strict metrical 
scheme — but it also flourishes nowadays in other 
parts of India and the poets may read or recite 
t heir new work, whatever its form or language may be. 

The poets of India have continued much longer 
than in most Western nations to be bards, men 
skilled in language who have made their living 
by traveling and presenting their wares directly 
to their audiences. Any analogy between East 
and West is open to a hundred confusions and 
misinterpretations, but I don’t think it is too 
much to say that something like the spirit of the 
troubadours has persisted in India almost to the 
present day. 

2 

The modern period in Indian poetry, which may 
be said to have begun about one hundred years 
ago, witnessed first a phase of extreme Westerniza¬ 
tion, then one of slow recovery from it. The 
English language and its literature were introduced 
to India largely through the missionary schools. 
By 1850 many Indian poets were writing in Eng¬ 
lish; others who wrote in their own languages 
were imitating English subjects and forms. Many 
translations of English poems into the vernacular 
languages appeared — Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Vil¬ 
lage” and Gray’s “Elegy” and odes and lyrics 
from Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Vernacular poe¬ 
try did not get the attention it deserved. 

It mu st be said flatly that much of the English 
’verse written by Inclians“durin‘g' 'this period was 
very bad. Which is no more than one would expect. 
To most Indians, English was — and still is, even 


though it is widely used among educated people 
a text-book language, learned with considerable 
pains. Consequently, English verse by the Indian 
poets of the nineteenth century was often awkward, 
artificial, or downright ungrammatical. Further¬ 
more, the excesses of Victorian poetry in England 
awoke in Indian readers a very strong native 
feeling for the extravagant and the unreal. Unable 
to distinguish between the basically sound and the 
merely pretty in English verse, Indians imported 
a. great fund of vague, sentimental, and facile 
Romanticism, which corresponded very closely 
with the old rose-and-nightingale tradition of the 
Lucknow and Delhi court poets. Indian poetry 
became sickcningly full of feet like lotuses, faces 
like the full moon, and chakora birds drinking in 
the moonlight. 

But by 1890 Indian poetry had entered a new 
phase. More and more Indian poets gave up 
writing in English and turned back to their own 
languages. They were still inclined to write in the 
English manner and to use English themes. Even 
the unsuitable English forms wore carried over; 
sonnets and blank-verse meditations were written 
in Urdu and Bengali. But because they were 
dealing with their own languages, the poets wrote 
better verse, and gradually they reverted to native 
subjects and traditions for their material. Love of 
the Indian landscape pervaded all the vernacular 
writing, and as the nationalist, movement gained 
momentum, some Indian poets even began to in¬ 
corporate political and social ideas in their work. 

After World War I, a new influence on Indian 
poetry came from the West. The French sym¬ 
bolists, Wilfred Owen, T. S. Eliot, and Ezra Pound, 
were studied and imitated. Many very good 
translations were published, and Indian poets 
applied to their own languages the devices of 
association, symbol, and irregular meter which 
they learned from the new poets of the West. 

But although, under this new influence, Indian 
poetry tended to become more complex and 
perhaps more “literary” in form, the poets did 
not make the mistake of abandoning their own 
languages or their own subjects. Those poets who 
maintained the best standards in their work and 
did not deviate from the high seriousness that is 
required of all real poets, achieved great popularity 
among the Indian people. There is not space here 
to mention many names; but such poets as 
Mohammed Iqbal and Rabindranath Iagore have 
acquired audiences far beyond their own languages 
and even beyond India. Iqbal, a Muslim, has been 
acclaimed a national hero in Pakistan. 

Now that Indian independence has at last been 
accomplished, poets arc turning with ever greater 
enthusiasm to the native and colorful lifo of India. 
There is'every indication that India has a growing 
national literature which may equal any of the 
glorious periods of Indian art in the past. 
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i he Lady of the Dice said, “Well, prince, play 
again!” 

“Take my horse for today,” answered the prince. 
“I’ll play tomorrow.” He got up and the horse was 
eaten by the sisters. 

The next day the prince went to a village and 
brought back a kitten. He sat down to play and 
said, “Come, begin the game.” 

So they sat and played. The mouse came and 
tried to approach the dice again and again but the 
sight of something seemed to frighten her back. 

The prince took the dice: — 

back to the hand which owns you 

Have you come at last, O Dice. 

Where have you been so long? 

Eating whose milk and rice? 

The prince threw the dice. In a t winkle the Lady 
lost the game. “Give me back my horse,” said the 
prince. The Lady brought the horse. 

They began to play again. The Lady lost a sec¬ 
ond time. The prince said, “Give me a horse like 
my horse, a prince like myself.” 

The Lady brought a prince and a horse. He 
recognized his brother and his brother’s horse. They 
played again and one by one the prince won his 
seven brothers, their seven horses, the land, est ates, 
palace, and everything that belonged to the Lady 
of the Dice. At last he demanded the mouse and 
the pair of dice. But the Lady would not part with 
them easily. The prince released the kitten and the 


kitten tore the mouse to pieces. The lamps in the 
room went out. Where was the palace, the king¬ 
dom, and all the splendor? The prince still held 
the dice in his hand. The seven sisters had changed 
into seven worms and he saw them lying there, dead. 

Prince!” said the dice. “Let us go home!” 

The eight brothers sped homewards on their 
eight winged horses. 

The queen sat up in the royal palace. “How long 
I have slept!” she said. “Where is the prince?” 

Where is the prince? The drums of victory had 
begun to beat. The dust of the road darkened the 
day. The eight princes, riding in formation on eight 
winged horses, were coming home. The crown 
prince dismounted and cried, “Where is my mother? 
Whore is mother?” The eight princes'gathered 
round her and bowed at her feet. In the empty 
palace there was once more rejoicing. 

Our king set forth in search of his brothers long 
ago,” said the people of the A-King-A-Night coun¬ 
try as they sought him far and wide. “He was our 
only living king. And he has not yet come back,” 
they said. Here is our king!” they cried when 
they saw him. Then the princess moved the capital 
of her country to the count ry of her husband. 

The old king knew not what to make of it all. 

Early t he next day the golden pomegranate tree 
burst into flower. And at midday the palm tree 
near the palace, for no reason at all, split and fell, 
tearing up its roots! 


PRAYER 

by Tambimuttu 

Let me taste the silence that flows 
Behind your dark eyes, O Nirvana. 
The bird is heavy on the hill 
And the silence fills 


Its black vessels of sound. 

The ladder is broken to your rooms 
And two hands are flowers 
Falling, falling 

With the beat of the sea. 

( ’rush the petals on the dust 
And pitch the blood 
On the running wind 

()n the running sand. 

The world is vast 

And you arc watching, watching 

Through the split in the leaves — 

Drown my soul, down 
Down into the night without desire — 
Where the reflections are no more, no more 
And rooms arc broken into vast spaces. 
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THE POMEGRANATE TREE 


S OME men have a special weakness, 
for which they will sacrifice 
everything—even the happiness 
of those who are most dear to them. 
The dice-crazy king in the “Maha- 
bharata, ,> for example, gambled away 
his wife, Draupadi. My Uncle Ratna 
had such a weakness for the fruit of the 
pomegranate tree that grew beside the 
well of his house, in the village of 
Atchuvely, in North Ceylon. 

Sitting on a tiger skin on a stone seat 
under the porch and munching the seeds 
of a pomegranate from this tree, he 
would tell my brothers and me tales 
from Sir Walter Scott, with embellish¬ 
ments of his own: “And then the Black 
Knight rode up biting the reins between 
his teeth. ‘Ho, Ivanhoe! Ho, Ivanhoe!’ 
he shouted. Rebecca gazed down from 
the great height, with her black hair 
streaming down behind her like a cloud 
of black bees. . . . This pomegranate is 
excellent. There is nothing in all At- 
chuvelv to match Pomegranate-Tree- 
by-the-Well! ” 

Uncle Ratna said it was wrong to eat 
the pomegranate as Englishmen do, 
scooping the seeds out with a spoon. 
The turpentine-tasting integuments 
ruined the delicate flavor and must be 
carefully removed. And you must not 
swallow the seeds. Instead, you must 
take a large spoonful of them and, biting 
once or twice, extract the juice, as you 
do with an oyster, and then spit out the 
seeds. A fresh pomegranate that has 
ripened on the tree tastes like cham¬ 
pagne, with the faintest trace of 
lemon. I cannot remember 
pomegranates outside Atchuvely 
that tasted as good. 

During the rainy season, my 
five brothers and I lived with 
our parents in Colombo City and went to 
school there. The long summer vacation 
we spent in Atchuvely, with my paternal 
grandfather while he lived, and then 
with Uncle Ratna, who was my father’s 
cousin once removed, or with Uncle 
Aru, who was a cousin of my mother’s. 
According to the Ceylonese laws of kin¬ 
ship, they were uncles to my brothers 
and me. It is customary in Ceylon for 
uncles to spoil their nephews, and so we 
looked forward to our visits to Atchu¬ 
vely. 

Uncle Aru was small and thin and 
ascetic-looking and birdlike, with nerv¬ 
ous gestures and a finely carved eagle 
head, topped with white hair. He was a 
stickler for detail, and before he sent us 
off, by car or horse carriage, to Keeri 
Malai (a little promontory by the sea, 


which w^s both a place of pilgrimage 
and a spa) for a swim in the fresh-water 
tank, and lunch in a Brahmin restau¬ 
rant, he himself saw to it that there 
was a towel for everybody and mats 
for our afternoon siesta, and then he 
would hand his son, our cousin Rajah, 
the exact amount of money we would 
need for the day’s outing. On those 
evenings when nothing in particular 
had been planned, he would tell Rajah* 
to take us hunting for pigeon and snipe. 

My cousin Rajah was tall and hand¬ 
some and fond of quoting poetry— 
especially quatrains from the poetess 
Avvaiyar, who lived in the first century 
A.D. Today he is a government agent, 
wholly occupied with forms and pro¬ 
cedures, but I always remember him as 
a poet, with his face lifted to the sky. 

1 he hunting was part of the poetry 
of the open air, the palmyra groves, the 
rice fields, and the birds. Sometimes 
Rajah teased us about girls. “Who will 
you-marry when you grow up? Nalini, 
or Sakuntala, or Savitrir ” he would ask 
me. Sometimes I would shout “Savitri! ” 
and sometimes “Sakuntala!,” and it was 
all great fun. On our way back home, 
with the great palmyra leaves rustling 
and the cicadas booming in the dark 
palm groves, he would stop at a road¬ 
side shop lit by a carbide lamp and buy us 
lentil doughnuts on a string, and lem¬ 
onade. When we visited Uncle Aru, we 
could be sure that there would be boxes 
of fireworks on holidays and, sometime 
during the summer, a trip to the bottom¬ 
less well near Kopay, and the day 
we left for home he always 
gave each of us a silver rupee. 

Though we were also sent on 
hunting and swimming expedi-* 
tions when we went to stay at 
Uncle Ratna’s, it was his pomegranates 
and his storytelling, which continued for 
days on end, that we liked best. Auto¬ 
cratic, stubborn, haughty, and difficult 
to please, and yet kind, Uncle Ratna 
was as much feared as respected in the 
village. He was the head of the village 
tribunal that settled disputes. When 
Grandfather died, none of his children 
were living in the village, and Uncle 
Ratna, as his first cousin, considered 
himself Grandfather’s rightful succes¬ 
sor and the first gentleman of Atchuve¬ 
ly, entitled to all Grandfather’s special 
prerogatives. This assumption was hot¬ 
ly contested by Uncle Aru, who con¬ 
sidered that, as the village Udayar, or 
representative of law and order, he was 
the first gentleman of Atchuvely. 

When Grandfather was alive, there 

# 



was no doubt who was the head of the 
village. People disappeared into their 
houses as a mark of respect when he 
walked down the street. When we chil¬ 
dren made our way along the village 
roads and lanes, the lower castes genu¬ 
flected, which surprised our city eyes, 
and before they talked to us, they took 
off the shawls hanging around their 
recks or shoulders and wound them up 
and tied them around their waists, since 
it was considered disrespectful to be so 
gaily garbed in front of his grandchil¬ 
dren. 

Both Uncle Ratna and Uncle Aru 
wanted to be the person to introduce all 
the other inhabitants to visiting digni¬ 
taries, as my grandfather and his father 
before him had been. When Uncle 
Ratna announced that all bands in pro¬ 
cessions, whether for funerals or wed¬ 
dings, were to stop playing a hundred 
yards from his house, Uncle Aru im¬ 
mediately issued the same order. When 
Uncle Aru went on to appropriate an¬ 
other of Grandfather’s privileges, ask¬ 
ing all nagasinnam orchestras (two 
Indian clarinets, a drone, and a mridan- 
gam , or many-voiced drum) to pay 
their first call on New Year’s Day at his 
house, Uncle Ratna, in a rage, broke off 
relations with Uncle Aru and his family 
for several weeks. Uncle Aru thought¬ 
fully sent him a leg of wild boar, as he 
often did after a shoot, and the rift was 
mended. 

When our two uncles quarrelled 
over privileges in this manner, the re¬ 
percussions were felt in every thatched 
cottage and red-tiled house in Atchuve¬ 
ly. The village was rigidly orthodox, 
and men had guarded their privileges 
very jealously for generations. The 
laundrymen supplied the white cloth to 
put on the dusty roads for wedding or 
funeral processions; if the local draper 
had dared to do this, he might have been 
beaten up, or even killed, in a surge of 
j popular feeling. And only the women 
i of a certain subcaste of the untouchables 
^ had the right to sing and carry terra- 
j cotta pots in wedding processions; they 
- blew irtfo the pots, making a very deep, 

^ resonant sound, and every few yards 
j the women stopped the procession and 
would not ao on until silver coins had 

c - 

been dropped into their pots. The pro- i 
* fession of goldsmith belonged to a spe- ; 
( cial caste, the tapping of palmyra and j 
c coconut trees for toddy to another. 

A There was a strict order of precedence 
c in most matters; for instance, two 
families in the village, through long | 
j tradition, thought it was their privilege 
to sing first at social gatherings, one and 
then the other, no matter who else was | 
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present. One of the lowest branches of I 
the untouchables had the right to claim 
the remnants of all wedding and funeral 
feasts. If cattle died, the nallaian , a 
subcaste, had a right to the carcasses. 
Only certain of the higher castes had the 
right to wear sandals or shoes. All these 
unwritten laws were strictly observed, 
and it was against this convention-rid¬ 
den background, rather than from in¬ 
nate contentiousness, that Uncle Ratna 
and Uncle Aru, who were both kindly, 
lovable men, quarrelled over privileges. 
Their sense of tradition and orthodoxy 
was strong, and which family was going 
to take precedence over the other was a 
matter that had to be settled for the fu¬ 
ture. 

At'the same time, there was talk of 
a permanent union of the two rival 
families. Although I was only eight the 
summer this talk circulated, I knew, like 
everyone else, of the tension that ex¬ 
isted between them. I was standing in 
the courtyard of Uncle Ratna’s house 
one day when the fishwife arrived with 
her palm-leaf basket. She placed the 
basket on the ground and tipped it, and, 

1 as usual, fish of all shapes and sizes came 
tumbling out of it—tuna and sword¬ 
fish, jumbo shrimps, lobster, crab, cut¬ 
tlefish, whitebait, sprats. The sea sand 
of nearby Valalai or Point Pedro still 
clung to them like diamond chips. The 
neighbors.hurried over to join my aunt 
and her two cooks. The cooks had the 
last word in the buying of fish, but did 
their haggling in the presence of my 
aunt, who nodded her approval when 
the cooks had given theirs. The chatter 
rose and fell as the fish changed hands 
in the bright morning light. 

“The goldsmith tells me Miss Sun- 
dari has been proposed to Aru aiyyaWs 
son,” the fishwife suddenly said to my 
aunt during a lull in the conversa¬ 
tion. She was speaking of our cousin 
Rajah, and I pricked up my ears. Uncle 
Ratna had no sons, and Sundari was 
his only daughter. Within earshot in the 
salai , the open pavilion in which visitors 
were received, Sundari lowered her eyes 
modestly. She was sixteen years old. 
This was perhaps the hundredth time 
that she had heard of a new proposal 
for her. The first could have been when 
she was three years old, or even one. 

My aunt was silent. 

“He is very handsome,” the fishwife 
continued, turning to Sundari and 
speaking in the coaxing voice one used 1 
when talking of marriage to young girls. 
“And, I hear, very good at his studies.” 

Sundari giggled nervously, and ad¬ 
justed her sari with a clatter of bangles, j 

“The astrologer is casting their horo¬ 


scopes,” my aunt admitted. “It will all 
depend on whether their horoscopes 
agree.” 

“I hear ybu are giving a hundred 
thousand rupees for dowry! He is well 
worth it. He may end up as a govern¬ 
ment agent,” the fishwife continued, i 
with a sly look at Sundari. • 

Again my aunt did not reply, and 
the fishwife put her basket on her head 
and glided away. 

The village goldsmith was the tradi- , 
tional marriage broker of the prop¬ 
ertied class. The goldsmith who was 
trying to arrange a marriage between 
Rajah and Sundari was a small, fair- 
complexioned man with a vermilion spot ! 
on his forehead, and he was vain and 
boastful. His rhetoric and powers of 
persuasion were celebrated even outside 
Atchuvely, and he had carried out com¬ 
missions for people in faraway Trin- 
comalee and Colombo. 

On his trips around the island with 
his designs for jewelry, done in pencil 
on fine tissue paper, he carried a wad 
of photographs of eligible girls and 
young men. And he had an open mind 
about his function; he was just as will¬ 
ing to arrange to marry off a plain girl 
for a large dowry—perhaps a hundred 
and fifty thousand rupees—as a pretty 
one for a few thousand. Mixing the two 
arts of marriage-brokering and gold- 
smithing, he had grown rich, for he 
collected ten per cent on all dowries. 
He advertised his opulence by the gold 
bracelet on his wrist, his diamond ring, 
and the white European jacket he wore | 
with his vertiy or white nether garment, ! 
on his trips to Colombo and Trincoma- 
lee. If he could get Uncle Ratna to j 
promise his daughter to Uncle Aru’s j 
son, it would be the high point of his 
career. 

That evening, after the last flight of 
crows had settled in the murunga and 
neem trees, and the bats had begun to 
hunt for bassia fruit, every house in 
Atchuvely must have been full of the i 
news that Uncle Ratna had sent half a 
dozen pomegranates from the tree by 
the well to Uncle Aru (I have often 
wondered whether this event had any- I 
thing to do with what subsequently hap¬ 
pened), and that, with the goldsmith 
acting as intermediary, a day had been 
set for the wedding. On the evening 
before the wedding, the dowry would be 
arranged and given to the bridegroom. 

As the wedding day drew' near, Un¬ 
cle Ratna’s household seethed with ac- 
tivit). Pavilions were built of green- 1 
and-yellow palm thatch and would be 
gaily decorated with flowers—cycas, 
flamboyant, casuarina, frangipani, pale- 


pink and white oleander, and orange 
coconut flowers. The ceilings would be 
covered with white cloth, and the floors 
with Indian carpets. On a raised plat¬ 
form under an ornate canopy, the bride¬ 
groom would sit, with his men friends, 
in front of the traditional brass water 
vessel, which would have betel leaves 
and flowers and yellow' lime fruit, sym¬ 
bols of fertility, arranged on it. 

Uncle Ratna had ordered the wed¬ 
ding sari from Benares. It was a hand- 
woven brocade piece of traditional 
bright vermilion, and it cost three thou¬ 
sand rupees—about nine hundred and 
fifty dollars in those days. Besides the five 
local drummers, who would be posted 
at the entrance to the estate, he had 
booked two bands of musicians from 
Tanjore to play indoors. As each new 
guest arrived on the day of the wedding, 
the drummers would signal from the 
distance, the children would rush out 
lighting packets of Chinese firecrackers, 
one of the bands inside the house would 
start playing, and people would let off 
their shotguns, muzzle-loaders, and 
every other kind of firearm. 

Day after day, there was a steady 
flow of gifts into the house—bunches 
of bananas hanging from a pole carried 
on the shoulders of two men, jars of 
sesamum and sweet bassia oil, livestock 
and poultry, sacks of rice, bottles of ar¬ 
rack, boxes of cheroots, such vegetables 
as brinjal, jack, and drumstick, and a 
profusion of tropical fruits, such as man¬ 
goes, rose apples and papayas. The 
poorer people sent a few coconuts to be 
used for savoring the wedding curries. 

On the day before the wedding, a 
man squatted for hours under a mango 
tree grinding a log of sandalw r ood to 
paste for making the pottus , or caste 
marks, for the forehead. The paste 
would be put into silver bowls and of¬ 
fered to all arriving guests after they 
had been perfumed with pant from silver 
sprinklers. Out in the open, in the man¬ 
go grove, enormous iron caldrons for 
Cooking the rice and the curries were 
being placed on tripods of stones. Three 
hundred guests, at least, would come 
to the wedding lunch, besides the many 1 
low-caste workers, who would be fed 
on the remains afterward—for that was 
the unchanging custom at all feasts. 
The men ate first, waited on by the 
women; the women and servants ate 
next; and then the low-caste, workers 
were fed in the mango or tamarind 
grove, low-caste workers not being al¬ 
lowed inside the house. 

A prize steer was slaughtered. The 
pavilions were all decorated. The laun¬ 
dry men arrived with bales of white 
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cloth for the procession to walk on. And 
then the two elephants arrived, with 
mahouts, to carry the bride and bride¬ 
groom to church and back. Strolling 
players and musicians from outlying 
villages were setting up camps nearby. 
The astrologer, the lawyer, the gold¬ 
smith, and Uncle Aru were expected 
toward the end of the afternoon, and 
then the amount of the dowry would 
be fixed. 

My five brothers and I crowded 
around Uncle Ratna, who was seated 
at a table in the courtyard with a dish of 
pomegranate seeds and a bottle of arrack 
in front of him. He had put on a scarlet- 
and-gold turban, and a knee-length 
black coat that buttoned all the way up 
to his neck. From time to time, he 
chewed pomegranate seeds or drank ar¬ 
rack. 

The goldsmith arrived, with the 
astrologer. “Sit down,” Uncle Ratna 
said. “Where is that damned Aru? He 
is late.” 

“He will be along soon,” the gold¬ 
smith replied. 

Uncle Ratna drummed on the table 
with his fingers. He helped himself to 
more arrack. He did not offer the gold¬ 
smith or the astrologer a drink; they 
were high enough in the caste hierarchy 
to sit down but not to take food or drink. 
Uncle Ratna looked very thoughtful. 
This day, he was going to part with the 
greater portion of his wealth. All he 
would keep for himself would be the 
house he lived in and a bit of agricul¬ 
tural land to bring him a small income. 
The occasion would not have been so 
sobering for him if he had had sons to 
bring in dowries. 

Uncle Aru now arrived, looking very 
lean and distinguished, with his white 
hair tied into a small knot at the back, 
and gold earrings hanging from his ex¬ 
quisitely molded ears. He, too, was 
wearing a black knee-length coat. 

“Let’s get through this quickly,” Un¬ 
cle Ratna said. 

“Chariy chart [All right, all right],” 
Uncle Aru said, sitting down at the ta¬ 
ble and producing a silver mortar and 
pestle. He put some betel-leaf mixture 
into the mortar, and pounded away at 
it, getting it ready to chew. 

“The astrologer says the omen? are 
good. The horoscopes agree,” Uncle 
Ratna whispered. I could feel mv heart 
beating. The word “omens” conjured 
up things mysterious and fearful. 

“So I hear,” Uncle Aru replied, 
pounding. 

I could see Sundari in the visitors’ 
building, surrounded by the womenfolk 
and as excited as anyone else, though 


she managed to affect the coy look that 
was proper to the occasion. 

The lawyer came into the courtyard 
then, with a big bundle of land deeds, 
which Uncle Ratna took from him. 

“I have decided to settle the rice 
fields at Chunnakam on my daughter,” 
Uncle Ratna told Uncle Aru. 

“How about the tobacco land behind 
the tavern?” Uncle Aru asked. . 

“I am giving her that also,” Uncle j 
Ratna said. 

Uncle Aru pounded away at the 
betel-leaf mixture. 

f ‘The two of them are valued at 
twenty-five thousand rupees,” Uncle • 
Ratna continued. “Fifty thousand will j 
be in cash. For the rest, I am throw- j 
ing in part of this property, together 
with the house next door. Come, I will j 
show you the boundary line.” 

With that, they rose and went in the j 
direction of the well. My brothers and . 
I followed, and so did the members of I 
the household, who had crowded j 
around. Uncle Ratna halted by the i 
well and pointed beyond it to the mango J 
tree that grew in the middle of the j 
pomegranate orchard. “That will be 
the boundary,” he said. 

“Oh,” said Uncle Aru. “What good * 
is the next-door property without a 
well r I tell you what, Cousin Ratna— \ 
draw the boundary through the center ! 
of the well. Let that be the boundary 
line. Then the house next door won’t 
be without water.” 

Uncle Ratna’s face clouded. He 
looked anxiously at his favorite pome¬ 
granate tree. If half the well was given 
as part of the dowry, the tree would no 
longer be his. 

“You can have the use of the well,” 
he said. “But let the boundary remain 
at that mango tree! ” 

“Don’t be unreasonable,” Uncle 
Aru replied. “Draw the boundary 
through the well. It is simpler.” 

“No! No! No!” Uncle Ratna said, 
screwing up his face stubbornly. 

The goldsmith whispered something 
to Uncle Ratna, who got very agitated. 
Then the goldsmith appealed to Uncle 
Aru. 

“I am sorry, Ratna,” Uncle Aru 
said, “but the well, or at least half of 
the well, must be on the property that 
will be mv son's.” 

The goldsmith again whispered to 
Uncle Ratna, who said, “No!” 

The goldsmith turned to Uncle Aru 
and, salaaming, said, “What is a well: 
You can always dig another, can’t 
you? ” 

“Unless the boundary is drawn as I 
ask,” Uncle Aru said, his voice full of 
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jealous concern for his rights and privi¬ 
leges, “there will be no marriage!” 

“ Atyyah! A’tyydii!” the goldsmith 
protested, wringing his hands. 

“Fool!” Uncle Ratna muttered, and 
Uncle Aru looked amazed; in Ceylon 
“fool” is a grave insult. “Fool! Fool!” 
Uncle Ratna exclaimed again. Then he 
shouted “Damn the wedding!” and 
strode back across the orchard to the 
house. 

T HE dowry-arranging having fall¬ 
en through, the wedding was 
called off. The pavilions and all the 
decorations were taken down. 

At dinner that night, L 7 nclc Ratna 
burst out, “The devil! He wanted Pome- 
granate-Tree-by-the-Well! ” The next 
day, he wrote to a planter cousin in 
Malaya, suggesting a marriage between 
the planter’s son and Sundari. The 
youth arrived within two weeks, and 
the marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony, including a rented 
electricity generator from Jaffna, which 
made it possible to spangle the house 
and treetops with colored bulbs. The 
grandeur of the proceedings was no 
doubt meant to impress Uncle Aru, 
who did not attend the w r edding. Soon 
afterward, however, he resumed send¬ 
ing Uncle Ratna jungle fowd and legs 
of wild boar and venison. 

Cousin Rajah, who had fallen in love 
with Sundari during the marriage 
negotiations, refused to marry for sev¬ 
eral years, Until he met a Colombo girl 
with vast coconut estates at Puttalam. 
She played tennis and even drove, a car. 
Though she shocked the village with 
her lipstick and short-sleeved blouses, 
she was the delight of Uncle Aru’s old 
age. He built her a tennis court beside 
his house, but she lost all interest in the 
game after the birth of her first son. 

I was barely ten when Uncle Ratna 
died, but after all these years I can still 
see the look of pleasure on his round, 
unwrinkled face as the servant girl 
would appear with bowls of pomegran¬ 
ate seeds from the tree by his well, which 
was famous throughout Atchuvely for 
its fruit, and, for that matter, still is. 

—T. Tameimuttu 


Duke Washington is the star 
of the backfield. He is a break¬ 
away runner and the leading 
rusher in the Pacific Coast Con- 
Terence. He had touchdown run> 
of 45. 73 and 60 yards. Frank 
Sarno and Bob Iverson are the 
quarterbacks, who throw the 
quarterbacks, who throw the 
ball. —Sacramento Bee. 

That won’t deceive anybody. 



was on, so he arrived looking breath¬ 
less. His lively face, rough with gray 
stubble, broke into a smile as soon 
as he saw us. As a mark of respect, he 
took off the shawl hanging on his 
shoujder and wound it up and tied 
it around his waist. Though he was 
fifty-one, he had a young man’s 
cheerful, unlined face and character¬ 
istic Indian lips, soft and bow-shaped. 
It was a typical villager’s face, a 
mixture of strength and that gentle¬ 
ness which travelers, perhaps roman¬ 
tically, have referred to as a flower- 
like quality. It looked as if he had 
been celebrating, drinking toddy. 

“Hoo! Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!” Velu 
(buckled. “So you have returned to 
Atchuvely to taste the king coco¬ 
nuts! Welcome, little kings! Mv exes 
I eel young again!” 

His daughter, a pretty girl of six¬ 
teen, brought chairs out into the 
open. We were entreated to sit even 
though we had called only for a 
moment. His tall, brown-limbed 
farmer son, the elder one, with just 
the verti or white nether garment 
wound around his middle so that 
his beautifully molded arms and 
( best showed to advantage over the 
narrow waist, was sent to the store¬ 
room to get some king yams or pal¬ 
myra sprouts to present to the visi¬ 
tors. The younger son, Gundu, stood 
by, grinning shyly. He had a luxu¬ 
riant, unruly mop of hair on top of 
a clear-skinned fair face—a marked 
contrast to his nut-brown brother’s. 
He was nine years old and very mis¬ 
chievous. 

“Hullo, Gundu,” I said looking 
at him suspiciously, as he shifted 
from foot to foot, with his hands 
clasped behind him. 

“Going to climb The Tree this 
time?” he questioned with a superior 
air, bobbing his head up and down 
for emphasis. Gundu was nearly as 
expert at climbing trees as his father, 
though we had tried and could not 
climb at all. 

“Who wants to climb trees?” I re¬ 
plied hotly, as if I didn’t care, but 
the cunning devil knew I did. 

“You must have a drink now!” 
Velu said urgently. 

“No, not now,” my brother Rut- 
nam replied for us. We all knew that 
it is polite to refuse a drink. 

That was only a formality, since 
nothing could stop Velu from giving 
us a drink from the special king 
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coconuts which grew beside his cot¬ 
tage. He tucked up his spotlessly 
white verti between his legs and 
climbed the tallest of the three spe¬ 
cial trees, about ninety feet high, 
which was his favorite. When the 
stalk cap was removed, the nuts of 
these trees were a beautiful coral un¬ 
derneath, and all the way through 
when sliced, which made them 
unique in all our experience. 

Almost w’ith affec tion, Velu lopped 
of! their green heads with quick 
strokes of his broad, heavy sickle¬ 
shaped knife. Then he cut wedge 
shapes or round holes in the pink 
crowns with the blade’s pointed 
beak, and the nectar came fi/zing 
up like a bubbly wine. We had our 
first taste oi country-grown nectar 
in several months, and were con¬ 
scious of the bounty of the trees. 
Not even the best lemonade in Ceylon 
can equal the drink from a freshly 
plucked king coconut! 

Since we believe in the existence 
of “good” trees like the bo and 
“evil” trees like the neem. it was 
especially at such times that I 
thought of the coconuts as “good.” 
Vein made us believe that. Owning 
them, he told us, was like having a 
cow, a field of flax, a carbonated-wa¬ 
ter factory, a vineyard, a forest of 
timber, a haystack for thatch, a com¬ 
post heap, sacks of feed for cattle 
land poultry, a field of sugar cane, 
and a field of ground nuts. It was 
Ceylon’s tree of life, providing 
everything from butter and milk 
and Ceylon gin (arrack) to the cot¬ 
tages themselves, w’hich w r ere almost 
completely vegetable in origin. It 
gave us sugar, fiber products, palm 
wine, and oil. “It is the most useful 
tree in the w r orld,” Velu told us, and 
we believed him. 

Touring our visit, Velu arrived 
every morning as the sun shone 
yellow directly on our courtyard and 
again in the evening. He would 
bring toddy drawn from the trees for 
Great-Grandfather, and for us he 
had voting coconuts. He arrived 
carrying the single large pot of todch 
in a fiber cradle and the king coco¬ 
nuts on his shoulder, and if w T e want¬ 
ed a drink right aw ? ay, he w T ould 
squat in the corner of the courtyard, 
cutting the coconuts with his great 
knife. He w r as so expert with his 
strokes that the crowns came off in 
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neat wedges all joined together, leav¬ 
ing the domed drinking surfaces 
quite smooth. The unpaved court¬ 
yard surrounded by buildings and 
fiame-of-the-forest trees was the limit 
oi Vein’s approach to Grandfathei- 
with the Beard’s residence, as to all 
high-caste houses. Since he was low- 
caste he could not enter our house, 
just as we could not enter his or 
even drink water from his well. ThL 
seemed ridiculous to us, since we 
drank his toddy. (In less orthodox 
Colombo, caste barriers w r ere almost 
nonexistent, except on the impor¬ 
tant question of marriage.) 

Long before Vein s morning visit, 
we would hunt for him in the palm 
groves. He was easy to locate. The 
knock-knock oi his todch tapping 
sounded through the groves like the 
beat of a clock as he cut the flower 
stalks eighty feet and more from the 
ground and bruised them with salt 
and spices. Velu w r as lost in the sea 
of green above while he tied the ter¬ 
ra-cotta pots to the cut buds and the 
palm wine flowed into them between 
leaves glinting in the morning sun. 

Sometimes the pre-monsoon winds 
whipped up the leaves and they 
clashed like swords or serpents. The 
palm trees swayed as he floated 
dangerously in the green sea. Groan¬ 
ing. they swept an awesome arc in 
the darkening sky. They looked 
dangerous at such times—just as on 
that day Velu had told us, “There 
is a beehive ready to take down on 
that tree.” 

After dark that evening we went 
w’ith him and his farmer son to 
the palm groves. Velu climbed up 
and w r e couldn’t see clearly wdiat he 
w'as doing. The top of the tree 
seemed to have caught fire. He had 
set fire to a hank of coconut fiber and 
was waving it around to smoke out 
the bees. Sparks flew among the 
leaves and rained dowm. The tree 
seemed to be angry, spitting smoke 
and file. Though Velu descended 
soon as cheerful as ever w T ith the 
comb, containing several pounds ol 
honey, the impression persisted w r ith 
me that in that darkness above Velu 
had been tampering with the forces 
of evil. 

f V\e day Vein’s wife came to the 
groves, slightly bent, with her 
dark eyes looking around as if she 
expected to see a snake or an igua- 
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Views & Reviews 

The Tree Climber 

A short story set in Ceylon 


TAMBIMUTTU 

1\ If en are the victims of what they 
love most. At least when I was 
a boy I thought so, because of what 
happened to Velu, the Tree Climber. 

Almost from childhood, Velu had 
spent his working days in the coco¬ 
nut groves of Grandfather-with-the- 
Beard’s estate, at Atchuvely village, in 
Ceylon. According to old custom, he 
received ten nuts for every hundred 
he plucked. We lived with our par¬ 
ents in Colombo, where we went to 
school, but spent our long school 
vacations at Atchuvely. On these 
holidays my five brothers and I 
often looked for Velu in the groves, 
and found him busy with his many 
tasks, tapping the coconut trees for 
toddy in the off season—when the 
palmyra palms, which give the bet¬ 
ter toddy, can’t be tapped—bringing 
down the brown old leaves for 
thatch, or supervising the drying of 
the nuts for copra, which is one of 
our chief exports. Coconuts provide 
the easiest crop in the world, as far 
as I know, as well as the most gener¬ 
ous. With occasional help in the 
crop periods, which came every two 
months, a man like Velu tended two 
hundred acres of them. Sometimes 
we found him planting new trees. 
The seeds were germinated for sev¬ 
eral months in the water of a disused 
well and planted in holes three feet 
deep, with some lime to sweeten the 
soil and some sea salt for the trees 
to feed'on. 

Velu carefully fenced the plants 
around with thatch to keep away 
the squirrels, porcupines, rats, and 
Hying foxes. He weeded and watered 
them occasionally, watching out for 
the larvae that feed on the young 
leaves, for termites, and the destruc¬ 
tive coco beetle. Once the plants were 
firmly rooted, he gave them little 
more attention. They bore their first 


crop at eight years. Velu had an 
extraordinary feeling of regard and 
affection for the trees he tended, and 
this he instilled in me and my 
brothers. And there was also the won¬ 
der and romance of the groves, for 
they were a world in which many 
exciting things happened. 

TVThen we arrived at Grandfath- 
™ er’s estate in 1922 to spend the 
long Christmas vacation, we made 
our first call on Velu. We arrived at 
his cottage toward sunset, accom¬ 
panied by Great-Grandfather-with- 
the-Ear-Bobs, so called because he 
wore heavy earrings. Great-Grand¬ 
father wished to tell Velu that for 
the next six weeks he would need a 
daily supply of king coconuts, which 
are growm specially for drinking. 

Velu's cottage of bright-red adobe 
and fawn-colored palm thatch, 
although typical of the village, was 
rather more spacious than his neigh¬ 
bors’. Like most of the other cottages 
in Atchuvely, it was fenced around 
with palmyra or coconut thatch, 
with a high gate of the same ma¬ 
terial opening onto a white-sanded 
path. To its right stood an open 
shed that housed his cow and pair 
of goats, and to its left the kitchen, 
an adobe-and-thatch structure open 
in front like a cave. All around were 
his jak and mango trees, and some 
bananas and pineapples. In front 
was his kitchen garden, one of the 
neatest in Atchuvely. Snake gourds a 
yard long hung green and silver 
from their frames, with tiles tied to 
the ends to aid their stretching 
among the bitter gourds and peas. 
Eggplants, tomato vines, and okra 
plants were fastened with banana 
cord to upright sticks. The betel and 
the aerial yam climbed up poles. The 
fat ash gourds and pumpkins sat on 





the red earth between the large, 
deeply lobed leaves. 

About a hundred coconut trees 
radiated from Velu’s well in the 
furthermost corner. Villagers say 
that a man lacks nothing if he owns 
half a dozen coconuts, a jak tree 
(whose monstrous fruit, growing by 
the shortest of stalks from the main 
trunk itself, weighs anything up to 
a hundred pounds), a cow, and a 
share in a paddy field. By these 
standards Velu was comfortably off. 

V elu’s wife was the first to notice 
our arrival. A small, delicately 
made woman in a sari without a 
blouse, she was busy in the kitchen 
with her pots and curry bowls of 
smoke-blackened terra cotta. Women 
of her caste did not wear blouses, 
as others did, but simply threw the 
ends of their saris over their left 
shoulders. The evening fires were 
blazing cheerfully in the hearth, a 
series of horseshoe-shaped structures 
of clay at the far end. The scene in¬ 
side—with stacked pots hanging 
from the roof in fiber cradles and 
all manner of kitchen utensils neat¬ 
ly hung in patterned palm-fiber 
holders on the wall—was mysterious, 
ritualistic and self-contained, a 
world apart, a village woman’s world. 

“Velu! Velo-o-o!” his wife called. 
Velu was at a neighbor’s. He knew 
from her shout something special 
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na. “Gundu! Gundu!” she shouted. 
Gundu was hiding up a palm tree, 
of course. 

She looked at us suspiciously, 
screwing up her small-boned face, 
framed with startlingly black hair 
done up into a smooth bun behind. 
“Little brothers, do you know where 
Gundu is?” she asked, looking har¬ 
assed. 

Before we could reply, Velu had 
come down from his tree. “What do 
you want with him?” He sounded 
like a mischievous schoolboy. 

“I want him to go to the Junction 
Shop!” she shouted back. And then 
Gundu let loose a shower of nuts 
from his perch. 

Her temper flared, and she 
screamed at Velu. “You and your 
trees! You spoil Gundu, and soon 
he will not be fit to lift a flea off a 
cow's tail! You and your trees! Oh, 
I wish I were dead!” She went back 
the way she had come. Gundu 
merely grinned. “Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!” 
Velu's stomach shook. He smiled at 
the boy lightheartedly and walked off 
to get on with his work. It seemed 
he conspired to keep Gundu in the 
palm groves with him, although 
there was very little for him to do. 

“Why does she call the coconut 
trees evil?” I asked brother Rutnam. 

“Who knows? They may be,” he 
replied. 

W hen we were in Velu’s company 
it was difficult to think of any¬ 
thing but the trees’ bounty and 
beneficence. It was his husbandry 
of thirty-six years that had made 
them grow. His love for them was 
infectious. For us, he filled the 
whole coconut world with wonder. 
“These are the best fighting trees,” 
he said proudly, pointing them out. 
They were the trees that bore the 
nuts with extra thick shells for the 
coconut-splitting contests in which 
Velu took part. 

During -these games, the bowler 
of the opposing team threw a nut 
as hard as he could, while Velu hit 
it with the one in his hand. He was 
“out” if his coconut split or if he 
didn’t split the other. In some 
villages, Velu told us, the holy water 
from split coconuts is collected in a 
pot and then taken in procession 
through surrounding villages with 
cries of “Hova!” The coconut water 
is wholesome and goodly and charms 


away disease. To hear Velu speak 
like this was to banish any suspicions 
I may have had that the coconut, 
like the neem and tamarind trees, 
was the haunt of devils. 

Velu grieved whenever he had to 
destroy one of his trees. One day 
he pointed out to us an old tree that 
he thought was dangerous. “We 
will have to bring it down,” he said 
unhappily. “I feel it's a mercy it 
was my grandfather and not I who 
planted it.” Velu and Gundu then 
brought fiber ropes and tied the tree 
like a mast. Velu swung his ax 
above its base, and the sad old tree 
came crashing down. “It is a bad 
business,” he said, and I thought 
so too. Then he cut out the enor¬ 
mous butter-colored cabbage in the 
tree’s heart. It tasted delicious, like 
a cross between almonds and lettuce, 
and the surplus was pickled away. It 
had taken nearly a hundred years 
before we could have it, but it was 
well worth the waiting. Then Velu 
trimmed the trunk for a new well 
sweep. 

“Do you know the coconut won’t 
grow away from the sound of human 
voices or the sea?” Velu asked us. 
It is something all Ceylon villagers 
believe, so we raised our voices as 
we went through the groves, and the 
trees listened. 

We had fine days at Atchuvely 
on that vacation. The sun was 
kindly, and we felt exhilarated by 
it. It was that gentle kind of sun¬ 
light which transforms everything it 
lies on into something young and 
glowing. Then one evening near the 
end of the holidays, before the break 
of the northeast monsoon, the clouds 
shut off the sun. It got dark and omi¬ 
nous in the mango and palm grov es, 
and the cyclone struck us. 

When a cyclone strikes, dust and 
the parched mango leaves rise from 
the ground in Whirling eddies, and 
the forest groans. The coconut 
trunks bend like Rama's bow under 
the furious onslaught, their leaves 
chattering and hissing excitedly. 
Above the storm, we hear the thud 
of nuts dropping to the ground. Sud¬ 
denly the heavens open and the tor¬ 
rent falls in solid sheets with fright¬ 
ening violence. The water screeches 
down the gutters and pipes, drown¬ 
ing conversation. The devils in the 
tamarind and the other evil trees 
are on the prowl. The fish are lifted 


How can 
spice your 

conversation 
for 10 months 

How long has it been since you’ve 
had an evening of completely stimu¬ 
lating conversation? 

We mean the kind of conversation 
that makes you forget about doing 
the dishes, that keeps you up far 
later than you know is wise. The kind 
of conversation that jolts your think¬ 
ing, sharpens your tongue, stings your 
imagination. 

That’s the kind of conversational 
ability- you can acquire by inviting a 
crowd of the world’s best writers 
into your living room. By inviting 
men like John Steinbeck, Alan Paton, 
Joyce Cary, Irwin Shaw. Men who 
can spellbind with talk of exciting 
places, remarkable people, exotic 
pleasures. It goes without saying that 
their acquaintance will widen your 
range of interests, spice and brighten 
your conversation for months to come. 

You can extend these writers such 
an invitation —and have it accepted. 
You can do it very simply (and inex¬ 
pensively) by taking advantage of 
this remarkable offer: 

* * * 

SPECIAL OFFER 

10 glorious months 
of HOLIDAY magazine 
only s 2^ 

What’s on tap in the next ten months 
of Holiday? Well, Budd Schulberg is 
doing an exciting Holiday piece on 
“Florida”. Fabulous state, great author 
wonderful article. You’ll discover 
more about Alan Paton’s favorite sub¬ 
ject, “South Africa.” “Westminster 
Abbey” will come under Joyce Cary’s 
loving British examination. Irwin Shaw 
will dissect the glitter and glamour of 
the fabulous French resort “Biarritz”. 

And that just starts the list. Add such 
authors as James Thurber, Lucius 
Beebe, Cleveland Amory, Sean O’Fao- 
lain, and Jerome Weidman, and the 
promise of Holiday grows even greater. 
All this, in just ten months, for less 
than three dollars! * 

This special Holiday * subscription 
offer lasts for a limited time only, so 
mail the coupon below, now. Enclose 
your check or money order for $2.97, 
or, if you prefer, we’ll bill you later. 
Do it today. 

|-MAIL TODAY-j 

HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 

| Dept. 1973. Independence Square 

. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

, Yea, aend me 10 month* of Holiday for $2.97 . 

* —saving roe $2.03 over the newsstand price. ■ 

0 Payment enclosed. » 

0 Bill me later. 


Name 

Street_ 

Citv 

_Zone 

State 

If you prefer: 

□ 4 yrs. — S14 

0 3 yrs. — $11 

□ 2 yrs. — J8 


Offer food only in the U.S.A., 

I Its poteeasiane and Canada 

L -- .1 
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out oi the sea by the waterspouts to 
fall from out of the sky onto our 
cou try ards. 

TJ7hen all this fury and clamor 

** ceased, Gundu arrived at the 
house carrying a hurricane lamp 
that had gone out. He was crying. 
“Father is hurt,” he sobbed. Grab¬ 
bing our hats and raincoats, we 
hurried on through the flood with 
Great-Grandfather and Grandfa- 
ther-with-the-Beard. The night was 
black, and we pointed our flash¬ 
lights directly on the path before 
us so as not to stumble on the 
brambles and coral rocks. 

When we got to Velu's cottage, 
we saw a dreadful sight. By the 
light of hurricane lamps and flares 
of bundled-up dry coconut leaves, 
we saw that his cottage had been 
crushed flat to the ground like an 
eggshell. On top lay a fierce, men¬ 
acing shape, wet and glistening, its 
long trunk snaking away from the 
wreck. It was one of Velu's three 
special trees, the ones that bore nuts 
with coral pink insides—the tallest 
and the one he loved best. During 
the storm's fury it had come down. 
Now it looked triumphant, its 
blown leaves hissing with malice. 
Velu had been trapped by a heavy 
beam and his neighbors were busy 
extricating him. They were silent 
and downcast. As they put Velu onto 
a stretcher, I dared not go near. His 
wife and daughter stood sobbing be¬ 
side his farmer son. and little Gundu 
talked wildly to his father as they 
carried him to a car. 

Velu recognized us by the light 
of the flares and smiled. “It was the 
tree,” he said wearily, “but don’t 
worry. I will be back soon to look 
after the groves.” 

“Yes, Velu,” said Great-Grand¬ 
father, who was visibly moved. He 
had known Velu since he was a 
child. 

jT ^ brothfrs and I visited him 
-L” the next day at Manipay Hos¬ 
pital, ten miles away, which was 
staffed with American and Ceylonese 
doctors. Great-Grandfather accom 
panied us. The place was cool and 
spotless with white beds, and nurses 
in white saris. Velu was unconscious. 
Before the next morning’s sun rose 
we heard he wras dead, and w r e re¬ 
turned to Atehuvely w r ith his body. 


The drummers drummed that day 
and the funeral horns blew as the 
women of Atehuvely mourned cere¬ 
moniously for Velu. Some stood in 
parallel lines and others sat in circles. 
Each one made up a couplet in verse 
about the dead man's virtues and 
the incidents in his life they remem¬ 
bered with affection. They chanted 
them in turn and w^ailed together 
for a refrain. Someone cursed the 
coconut tree. The chanting w^ent on 
all day. My brothers and I stole 
into the hastily erected thatch pa¬ 
vilion under which Velu lay to have 
our last look at him. He looked 
peaceful on the white bier sur¬ 
rounded by white jasmines and 
oleanders. Tall eightwicked coco¬ 
nut-oil lamps of brass stood at his 
head and his feet. 

We attended his cremation at sun¬ 
set. His elder son walked three 
times round the pyre, carrying an 
earthenware pot of w^ater on his 
shoulder and sprinkling the w T ater 


Jl DITH FRIEDBERG 

"Okknard Berenson, who celebrated 
*-*his ninetieth birthday in June, 
still maintains a pace that would 
weary men half his age. The art his¬ 
torian and connoisseur is supremely 
conscious that he has a limited time 
to see and do all he would like. 
What irks him most is the fact that 
he must w^aste so much time these 
days “just resting.” Each moment. 



on the ground. Then he dashed it 
on the pyre. It burst, spew’ing w’ater 
about like a “fighting coconut.” He 
set fire to the four corners of the 
pyre, the men doused it wdth coconut 
oil, and it blazed. 

O n that day I decided the coconut 
w r as an evil tree, although it is 
very difficult for anyone to say with 
certainty which trees are good and 
which are evil. 

“What do you think?” I asked 
brother Rutnam. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “But the 
coconut tree is very useful.” 

“Yes,” I said, “until it kills you.” 
At Atehuvely today it is Gundu 
who tends our groves. He is youth¬ 
ful and tall and golden, and he 
wears his headcloth at a gay angle. 
When he is up in the trees with the 
breeze ripping through and the nuts 
dropping around him, w T e almost 
imagine it is Velu. He has the same 
ready smile and confident air. 


he feels, should be lived to the hilt, 
and he rations his time with an iron 
discipline. Wistfully he will some¬ 
times say that he wishes he could 
stand on a street corner, hand out¬ 
stretched, and say to passersby: 
“Won’t you give me five minutes, 
please? They will not be wasted.” 

B. B. grows angry w’hen congratu¬ 
lated on his advanced years. “It's no 
fault of mine that I got this far,” 
he says. “I’ve ahvays had a strong 
constitution and I was blessed with 
a good heredity.” He recalls his 
grandfather who lived through his 
hundredth year, and one has the 
feeling that he fully intends to do 
as well As he sees it, a combination 
of his ow T n iron discipline and rug 
ged constitution, plus the constant, 
loving care of his devoted friends 
and staff, has permitted him to con 
tinue living and working at a pace 
that may have slackened but not 
halted w T ith the vears. 


A Day in Berenson 
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